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THE LESSON OF THE TRANSVAAL 


TOT since the terrible days of the Crimean War or 
de the fearful times of the Indian Mutiny has 
England passed through a week of such painful anxiety 
and excitement as that which ends to-day more happily 
and peacefully, on the whole, than might have been 
expected. Seven days ago we prefaced our observations 
upon the difficulties in the Transvaal by an emphatic 
warning that full knowledge of the daily history of 
Johannesburg for the last fortnight might afford a 
complete justification, from the moral and human point 
of view, of the conduct of Dr. Jameson and his associates 
in a desperate enterprise. The veil has not been lifted 
entirely even yet. Only by free use of the imaginative 
powers could any man write down a coherent account 


of all the events which have taken place in the 
mining capital of the ‘l'ransvaal. That the Press 
telegrams from the centre of interest have, one 
and all, been subjected to rigid censorship and 


mutilation at the hands of the Boer authorities is 
universally admitted and protested. ‘That the truth 
must come out in its entirety some day is certain, 
Meanwhile, two things are clear ; and the first of them 
is that Jameson and his associates, although they have 
doubtless been guilty of a very considerable number of 
offences against International Law and, in the case of 
some individuals among them, against the Queen’s regu- 
lations, acted throughout in the firm belief that they 
were doing that which was right, were influenced by 
purely chivalrous and unselfish motives, and acquitted 
themselves in battle with that heroic courage which 
is characteristic of the race to which they. belong. 
The second, the result of careful study and reading 
between the lines of the telegram appearing in yester- 
day's Times, is that the vacillation and cowardice of 
the. Johannesburg Uitlanders can be denied no longer. 
The moral justification of Jameson is a simple matter. 
Rightly or wrongly, he and Sir John Willoughby were 
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reached them, we do not know; but every Englishman 
of spirit has an absolute conviction that when they 
started on their expedition, suddenly and in a state of 
semi-preparation at the best, they were inspired by the 
distinct belief that the lives of their fellow country- 
men and fellow countrywomen in Johannesburg were 
in imminent peril. It was in the old knightly spirit 
and in the fervent desire to help the oppressed that 
they crossed the frontier. True it is that they 
were met across the border by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
messenger and that they did not obey the Queen's 
commands; but that act of disobedience was due, 
beyond doubt, to sincere belief that Mr. Chamberlain 
was in happy ignorance of the dire emergency which, in 
their honest opinion, called for their presence in Johan- 
nesburg. ‘They went on doggedly,in the full expectation 
that they would be supported by a sally—we use this 
word advisedly—from Johannesburg. ‘That support they 
on the contrary they came face to face 
with an overwhelming Boer force and, after fighting 
to the bitter end, till their ammunition was all 
expended, and till they were faint with hunger and 
exhaustion, they recognised the most bitter necessity 
that can come to a brave man, the necessity of sur- 
render. Finally, President Kriiger, acting with a 
magnanimity which we admire none the less for that 
it was inspired by wise prudence, has surrendered his 
prisoners to the High Commissioner. For their offences, 
no doubt, they must be tried and, in formal fashion 
at any rate, punished. But the punishment must not 
be severe ; for if the men were misguided, their motives 
were sincere, and they fought like heroes ; and England 
has shown, in rough and unmistakeable tones, that she 
will not suffer them to be treated as criminals. 
Certainly we are speaking with the voice of England 
in saying that before serious punishment is measured 
out to any culprit inquiry must be made into the 
preliminary designs which ended in the massing of troops 
on the frontier and, if those designs be found to have been 
criminal, those who pulled the strings must suffer rather 
than the puppets. Beyond this it is clear that, in spite of 
the lives which were lost at Kriigersdorp, and maugre the 
complications which have ensued upon that desperate 
series of battles on the way to Johannesburg, the 
tendency of the whole affair is, in a sideways fashion, 
distinctly encouraging to those who feel that patriotism 
is the most precious possession of the British nation. 
There was some danger, perhaps, that our 
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horror of war, our practical recognition of its inevitable 
evils, and our persistent endeavour to postpone it as 
long as possible, might be misunderstood by the military, 
and over-military, powers of the Continent. They in 
general, and the German Emperor in particular, have 
now the best reason in the world for knowing that 
they were in error and that Mr. Chamberlain, acting as 
he did no doubt on the advice of Lord Salisbury, had the 
Queen and nation at his back when he made it clear that 
we would not abate a jot or a tittle of our rights in the 
Transvaal or elsewhere. We had hoped also to put 
forward a provisional plea for the Uitlanders. But the 
Times message compels us to join hands with the Cape 
‘Yown journalist who, in a splendidly supercilious tone, 
telegraphed to the Westminster Gazettethat at the Cape, 
the secure and sunny Cape, all men felt ‘ nauseated 
contempt ° for the Uitlanders of Johannesburg who had 
not ‘the pluck of a louse.” Till the last there was room 
for hope of their manhood, and the scanty information 
which reached us from Johannesburg certainly went to 
show that there might have been something to be said 
for the men who, at first sight, seemed to have put 
their hands to the plough and then to have looked back. 
‘ Johannesburg surrendered unconditionally —such was 
the telegram sent by the High Commissioner on 
January 7. ‘This message as it stood looked more 
like a state of siege than anything else, and that is 
the reason why the appropriate word ‘sally’ was used 
in an early part of this article. It might well have 
been that the Uitlanders simply could not reach 
Jameson either to give him support or to warn him 
that perseverance was useless. But the letter of five lead- 
ing Johannesburgers shows, in spite of their denials, that 
they knew him to be coming ; of effort made to help him 
there is no evidence; and that such effort might have 
been made without great risk seems fairly clear. ‘To 
encourage a hero to break the law for your sake and 
then to obey the law when it orders you to desert him 
may be a law-abiding performance; but it is also an 
act of such ineffable baseness that it was well to 
hesitate to pronounce any men guilty of it while the 
evidence remained obscure and incomplete. 


A ROUSE FOR THE DOCKYARDS 
\ THATEVER the immediate outcome of the 


troubles which surround us now, their mena- 
cing approach from all quarters, without any particular 
invitation or wrong-doing of our own, will have one 
most fortunate result ; fortunate, that is to say, if it do 
not come too late. It is quite clear now that they were 
right who contended that since England chose the 
isolation of no-alliances, it was an absolute necessity of 
existence that she should have at everyday command a 
better army, and a navy far greater than that which 
she possesses even now. At least one voice that we 
could name has been harping for years past on the 
peremptory alternatives of ‘alliance or enormous arma- 
ment,’ with no appreciable effect ; Governments and the 
wisdom of the country deciding that alliances were 
needless, antiquated, out of date, and that British 
prudence forbade all imitation of the vast armaments 
of the Continental nations. This question of alliances 
is not one that we are going to enter upon now. 
It would be useless to do so for two reasons, 
either of which suffices to settle the matter, In 
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the first place, it still remains (at present) a fixed 
point of policy with English Governments to keep clear 
of alliances. In the next place, England could not get 
an alliance in Europe (at present), if she wanted one ; 
except, possibly, an alliance bought and paid for at a 
very great price. No doubt that statement will seem 
strange to some, but nobody will deny it who has any 
knowledge of the true condition of things abroad. 
However, alliance is not wanted, and is always to be 
done without. On this point we may quote Sir William 
Harcourt, who spoke the mind of both parties on the 
subject a few months ago, just before he went out of 
office. Speaking in the House of Commons, he said, 
‘To ally themselves with any group of Powers in 
Europe or elsewhere is not the policy of the Govern- 
ment, nor was it the policy of the preceding Government, 
They were invited over and over again, and they wisely 
declined. The policy of this country is to act on 
friendly terms with al] Powers in Europe and America 
alike.” Of course itis. And (as long as it is recipro- 
cated) no policy could be better, nor could any better 
expression be found for it than abstention from alliances 
of every sort and kind. It remains to be said, however, 
that if all Powers in Europe and America alike are not 
friendly with us—if, on the contrary, most of these 
Powers are capable of developing great unfriendliness 
to us, it is clear that we stand in need of an immensely 
strong navy; which our policy of abstention from 
alliances is unequal to supplying. 

So much has always been evident, though it was no 
more acted upon than if it had been mere glamour, 
But now something else becomes clear ; which is that 
most of ‘ the Powers of Europe and America’ are not only 
capable of developing great unfriendliness to England, 
but do in fact develop it. What is worse, we see that 
some of them, having their own opinions about alliances, 
show their hostility in concert. They are combining to 
be disagreeable ; though of course it is quite enough if 
three or four of the greatest Powers in the world have 
their several hatreds and hostilities to another at the 
same moment. ‘That, at the least, is what England has 
to endure to-day. At least; for it is certain that 
Russia, France and Germany are in league against her 
in the Far Kast ; that two of these Powers, helped by 
the third, contrived a resounding, humiliating blow to 
her diplomacy in the Near East; that though the third 
has been supposed friendly, it has taken a more 
harassing course with England for along time past than 
the public knows of, winding up with the blazingly 
significant telegram to Mr. Kruger. Lastly, here is the 
coincidental discovery that the Americans feel bound to 
go to war with us unless we admit their right to inter- 
fere in an old dispute of ours with another and 
perfectly independent State. 

Nothing more can possibly be needed, we suppose, to 
acquaint the people of England with their situation. 
Audibly, visibly, they find themselves ringed about with 
jealousies and ambitions in a most dangerous mood. 
The jealousies and ambitions are not to be railed at, 
being as natural even as our own sentiments of the same 
character in the great days of Elizabeth. But unless 
we instantly, lavishly, and at all points begin to provide 
against them, he must be an idiot who expects any other 
consequence than the speedy downfall of the British 
Empire. We say ‘begin’ to do so. In fact, however, 
a beginning was made a little while since, but much too 
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late for the commonest prudence; so that it may even 
be doubted whether the movements of certain other 
Powers are not determined by the calculation that they 
must combine to ‘squeeze’ or strike before our old 
predominance at sea is fully revived. For it has to be 
revived, or we may depend upon it that down we 
vo. ‘he conflict of nations is no longer for territory 
wal the pride of empire—it is for trade. Bread for 
the poor, running fast to Socialism—riches to sustain 
the growing competition of States in all things— 
these are what are wanted: wherefore the struggle be- 
comes keener than ever, and the nation that has most 
js in greatest danger of being checked, nipped, squeezed, 
assailed. If there was any doubt about that yesterday 
there is none to-day. We see our fate plain before us 
now at any rate, unless we take the sole means of pre- 
vention without delay. If certain wiseacres at home 
had got their will, or if certain interfering friends abroad 
had succeeded in drawing us in a little farther, we should 
now be at war with the Turks, plus the Russians, and 
verhaps the French; which would not have hindered 
Mr. Cleveland from delivering his message, nor could it 
have prevented the Boer trouble, nor would it have 
dissuaded the German Emperor from playing his part 
in that affair. Have we ships enough for such con- 
tingencies? Strong as we have made it, is 
navy strong enough to keep us safe against com- 
hinations and concatenations that come so plainly 
into view, as more than possible? It certainly is not, 
and every duty that England owes to herself demands 
that she should set about the building, manning and 
arming of another fleet with expedition. ‘There was 
talk of a penny off the income-tax this year: no more 
of it. ‘The greater part of the surplus should be spent 
in the dockyards and in making seamen, besides all 
that was intended to be spent on those purposes before 
their emergency became so manifest. ‘This is the least 
that should be done. When England came to the con- 
clusion that she could do better without alliances than 
with them, her fleets could have swept every other navy 
Presumably it was on that account that 
she did come to the conclusion. 


our 


from the seas, 
It was wisdom then ; 
it is a preposterous superstition now ; and the only cure 
for it isa navy on much the same scale (relatively) as 
the army of any great Continental Power which should 
resolve to stand alone. 


WILLIAM THE WIRER 


[' is an ominous circumstance that on the eve of 
Germany's celebration of her first quarter of a 
century's existence as a re-united nation, her Emperor 
should have deliberately embarked on a course which 
has embroiled her with a people who have hitherto been 
her warmest and most consistent well-wishers. ‘That 
new-born Germany has lived, so to speak, to celebrate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of her regeneration is mainly 
due to the fact that she has hitherto managed to live in 
peace and amity with all her neighbours. But. it may 
well be doubted whether she could have done so had the 
old Emperor been animated by the same restless, inter- 
fering and aggressive spirit which appears to dominate 
his eccentric grandson. That grandson has certainly 
swerved from the path which was so successfully trodden 
by his predecessor. In his first speech from the Imperial 
throne, William I. declared, amid a storm of applause, 
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that Germany, devoted to her own domestic tasks, 
would pursue a policy of strict non-intervention abroad ; 
and on the same occasion, amid a still louder out- 
break of cheering, Herr von Bennigsen expressed 
the hope ‘that in the new-born Empire, the days 
of meddling with the internal affairs of other nations 
would never return, under any pretext or form.’ 
‘The fall of the Napoleonic Empire had been directly 
due to the spirit of meddling with German affairs which 
the French had displayed for centuries, and it was the 
stern resolve of the German people that they should 
never be seduced into courses which had proved so 
disastrous to their neighbours across the Rhine. From 
this safe and sensible resolution the old Emperor never 
once departed; but his grandson seems to have for- 
gotten the wisdom of his sires. Of this forgetfulness 
the first serious sign was William II.’s association with 
France and Russia, the ‘Three Musketeers’ of modern 
Europe, in making the Japanese drop some of the 
legitimate fruits of their victory over their foes—a 
question with which Germany had really no more 
concern than the man in the moon; and although the 
Kaiser burned his fingers somewhat by inserting them 
in the Kastern fire—witness how he was duped by his 
fellow-meddlers over the subsequent financial part of 
the business—he has again hastened to pose in his 
favourite attitude as Deus ex machina in a part of the 
world where British interests are predominant and 
British authority paramount. 

It is not too much to say that the German Emperor's 
gratuitous interference with the affairs of the Transvaal 
has aroused a very much deeper feeling of resentment 
in the breasts of the British people than was evoked by 
the American President’s war-menacing championship 
of Venezuela. ‘The provocative pen with which the 
Kaiser indited his telegram of congratulation to Presi- 
dent Kriiger has pricked the bubble of his popularity 
in England—so completely, indeed, that even from a 
high and aristocratic quarter like the Carlton Club 
there was sent to the 7%mes an indignant suggestion 
that the Emperor's name should be removed from its 
association with the honorary command of the ‘ Royals.’ 
Why not also cancel his appointment as Admiral of 
the British Fleet? But no; we leave such vindictive 
methods to despotic Sovereigns like the late Czar, 
Alexander III., who, it may be remembered, struck the 
name of Prince Alexander of Bulgaria from the lists of 
the Russian army for what he deemed to be an act: 
of perfidy. Was there, then, nothing of this same 
hateful quality in the telegram which congratulated 
the Boer President on the slaughter of the men who, if 
acting like misguided filibusters, were, some of them at 
least, the comrades of the honorary colonel of the ‘ Royals.’ 
Had the Kaiser not frequently dwelt with fervour on 
the long existing comradeship-in-arms between England 
and Prussia as cemented with blood at Blenheim, 
Malplaquet, and Waterloo? Had he not come to 
enjoy our unstinted hospitality every year and pro- 
fess his friendship for us, and boast to our naval 
officers at Kiel—not only of his being an ‘ Admiral 
of the British Fleet, but also the grandson of the 
mighty English Queen’? And was it then consistent 
with all this on the part of the Kaiser to seize the first 
convenient opportunity of trying to hit us, and of 
further adding to our humiliation when he supposed us 
down? Was that not perfidy as rank as, and even 
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ranker than, that which caused the indignant Czar to 
strike the name of the Bulgarian Prince from the lists 
of the Russian army? We are far from contending 
that such honorary distinctions as the German Emperor 
has accepted from our Queen should stand in the way of 
his championing his country’s interests—when these 
interests are really thought to be imperilled by any 
policy of ours. But such distinctions at least ought to 
have imposed upon the Imperial recipient the stern 
obligation of not adding to a high State act on the 
part of the German Government, the sting of a 
studied personal insult to the English people. If the 
Kaiser can prove so forgetful of the rules of ordinary 
international courtesy as that, then, to put it no more 
strongly, it is clear that his sounder instincts ought to 
incline him henceforth to court his annual yachting 
pleasures—not in the Solent, but in Delagoa Bay. 

That the insult referred to was of a studied and 
deliberate kind can be doubted by none who reflect— 
though the point has not been sufficiently considered — 
that the Emperor's telegram to President Kriiger was 
published in Berlin and flashed all over Europe, before 
it could possibly have reached Pretoria. ‘Though ad- 
dressed to ‘Uncle Paul, the message, in reality, was 
aimed at the Government and people ef *Grandmamma 
Victoria. The incident is almost paralleled by the 
telegram, conveying the warrant of death or at least of 
deposition, which the irate Alexander III. sent from St. 
Petersburg to his cousin Prince Alexander, on the latter 
returning to Bulgaria after being kidnapped—and 
which had been published to all Europe before it 
reached its proper addressee. What post-cards once 
were to Mr. Gladstone, telegrams have always been to 
the impetuous monarch who may now be called William 
the Wirer; and it may be remembered that when 
Stanley last emerged from the Dark Continent the 
Emperor hastened to anticipate his English relatives 
in welcoming back the intrepid traveller to life and 
civilisation, as if he had been one of his own subjects. 
Similarly, when Meissonier died—to cite only one other 
of a hundred similar instances—the Kaiser was among 
the first telegraphic mourners over the battle-painter’s 
bier. In trying to probe the motives which induced His 
Majesty to wire as he did to Pretoria one must no 
doubt make allowance for his infatuated belief that he 
is the foremost figure in Europe; that nothing can 
possibly be regarded anywhere as an event with which 
he is not more or less directly associated ; and that 
Heaven has not only invested him with divine-right 
power, but also with a kind of roving commission to 
decide on the merits of achievements in war. But the 
telegram to Pretoria was prompted by more than this ; 
and though it received the sanction of a kind of Council 
of State it bore the unequivocal stamp of Imperial 
suggestion. 

What was its primary aim? We believe that this 
was of a very simple and single-minded kind ; to recog- 
nise the loyalty and devotion of that very large section 
of the Emperor's subjects — Junkers, Conservatives, 
Agrarians, and others—who have been complaining 
bitterly for a long time back of His Majesty’s fancied 
Jeaning towards England. I.ct our readers but recall 
the Press storm on this subject that swept over the 
Fatherland on the occasion of the Kaiser's last visit to 
Cowes, and they will admit that we are on the right 
explanatory tack. Whether President Cleveland's 


message was a mere electioneering manceuvre may he 
argued both ways. But there can be no doubt, we 
think, that the Emperor’s message was only a bid for 
recovering the estranged affections of a very large 
number of his own dissatisfied subjects. It is acommon 
artifice of such semi-despotic rulers to divert the 
attention of their disaffected subjects from domestic 
troubles by means of diversions abroad. William II. 
has proved himself to be as great an adept at the trick 
as was Napoleon III., as dexterous, at least, at setting in 
motion the machinery of external distraction, though 
it still remains to be seen whether his prestige will not 
be seriously impaired by the revolution of the wheels 
before they again come to a standstill. 

Into the causes of the late recrudescence of German 
antipathy we have not the space at present to inquire. 
Suffice it to say that the existence of such an antipathy 
is one of the most patent and potent factors in the 
international problem of to-day; and we believe that 
the motives for this dislike are all reducible, in the 
main, to one single head—Brodneid, or breed-envy, 
covetousness of the superior well-being and ‘ world- 
power’ of England. It is agreed by all who know the 
Germans idles is, indeed, it is ruefully admitted by 
themselves—that this ugly characteristic is their great 
national failing; and it certainly at least is at the 
bottom of the dead-set which a large portion of their 
Press has lately been making against England. ‘The 
Emperor was altogether out of favour with these en- 
vious Chauvinists on account of his supposed attach- 
ment to the idea of an impossible English alliance ; and 
by a few strokes of his pen he determined to win back 
the loyalty of his murmuring, menacing, meniecten 
subjects. Talk about electioneering manceuvres! Did 
any chief of an American democracy ever indulge in 
such a flagrant game of party politics as that? And is 
it not lamentable to see an Imperial throne thus con- 
verted into a popular hustings ? 

But what, then, is likely to be the outcome of this 
foreign diversion in which the half-distracted Kaiser 
has seen fit to indulge? War between England and 
Germany? Pooh! ‘The idea is ridiculous, because the 
thing is absolutely impossible—a war between an 
elephant and a whale. In such a war Germany would 
have no allies—so much is_ perfectly clear already. 
For Germany could offer Russia no consideration for 
her help; the Triple Alliance does not cover such a 
contingency, and its stability has already received 
rude shock from the proved restlessness and_ instability 
of the Kaiser; while France—has France not been 
waiting for five and twenty years to make Germany’ 
difficulty her wished-for opportunity * No, if Germany 
has a mind to throw down the gage to England as the 
champion of Transvaal freedom from British suzerainty 
she will have to enter the lists against her antagonist 
alone; and as a conflict between the two nations must 
of necessity be a naval war pure and simple, the rapid 
result of such a war is a foregone conclusion. 

Knowing this England has only to stand _ firmly 
contemptuous and the Kaiser will have no alternative 
but to eat his own words, and retire out of the impass: 
in which his impetuosity has landed him with Schiller’s 
language ringing in his ears: Riichwdrts, riichwarts, 
Don Rodrigo! ‘The Kaiser's Transvaal policy has 
been a ghastly blunder towards England, and a 
positive crime towards his own people, For if one 
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thing more than another is certain in the obscu- 
rity of the present situation it is the fact that Ger- 
many will have to beat an ignominious retreat 
from the impossible position taken up by her leading 
Potentate and her Press; and retreats of this 
kind will sometimes do more to damage the power and 
yopularity of the Emperor than a positive defeat on a 
pitched field. As it is, His Majesty has done a world of 
harm to himself as well as to his people; for the Emperor's 
telegram to President Kriiger has retarded the rapproche- 
ment between Germany and England by a quarter of a 
century. If William IIL. does not prove himself to be a 
saner and more level-headed Sovereign than he has 
lately been doing, we gravely suspect that he will have 
to take counsel not of diplomatists but of doctors. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE AND LESSER 
POWERS 


NNGLAND, the United States, and Venezuela have 
4 come to no settlement, nor so much as made 
but the Daily Chronicle really has 
done something to talk about. It has shown the most 
brilliant modernity in journalism in a manner both 
adequate in essentials and accomplished in form. Our 
admiration for it induces us to attempt the patter of 
‘modernity ’ (whatever that may be), in appreciative 
We live, as the late M. J.J. Weiss observed, 
in an age which is always discovering the Mediterranean 
Sea. That is a prettier expression than our own 





an approach to one 


criticism. 


mare’s-nest, and even more accurate in the present case. 
‘lo hit upon something perfectly well known to all but 
the blankest ignorance, to be thereupon overcome with 
amazement at your own cleverness, and to rush into the 
street loudly proclaiming your wonderful discovery is 
To do this with much 
pomposity, and a parade of fine titles, combined with 
puffery of yourself is the perfection of the newest smart- 
ness. Now this the Daily Chronicle has done. It has 
sent a ‘special commissioner ° (less than the tall title, for 
which we have to thank Mr. Stead and the dirtiest 
passage 1n 


modern in the last degree. 


English newspaper history, wouid not 
turn) to the United States. It 
excellent Nobody could be 
more the Special Commissioner than the ‘ new * journalist 
sent out by the Daily Chronicle. He has the in- 
calculable advantage of playing with conviction, for 


have served the 


has made an choice. 


the belief that nobody ever knows what he has just 
learnt for the first time is in him manifestly genuine, 
Thus animated, he performs his part with zest. Be- 
cause he has just escaped from knowing nothing he 
honestly thinks that darkness brooded on the face of 
the Venezuela question till a Special Commissioner 
came and said, Let there be light. The greatness of 
your Commissioner and of you, the Daily Chronicle, 
the immense effect we are producing between us, lurid 
clouds lifting, America soothed, England instructed, 
Salisbury (the S$. C. is too democratic now, and too much 
at home in the highest circles to use titles) put in his 
place, the future of humanity assured in spite of con- 
tradiction of sinners—it all pours out in rapid, 
flustered telegrams variegated by pragmatical head- 
lines. It is quite new and smart as puffery. 

And what is the Mediterranean Sea, or mare’s-nest, 
which the S. C. is chuckling over with the joy of a 
young hen delivered of her first egg? Why, this, that 


the documents in the case. 
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the Schomburgk line was drawn by Lord Aberdeen in 
order to supply a basis for negotiation. It was then 
rather weakly modified by that highminded but some- 
what old-maidish statesman at the request of Venezuela, 
still in hopes that the Republic would make an honest 
attempt to come to an arrangement. 'There—that is 
the immensely important piece of knowledge which the 
penetrating eye of the Chronicle’s ambassador (for after 
all why not ambassador at once?) has detected in the 
prevailing gloom. We understand his delight and see 
with approval his generous wish to impart his learning. 
The pleasure of the little boy who has first mastered 
the difficult art of sucking eggs is natural, and it 
is kind in him to run with his newly-found knowledge 
to his grandmother. Only a_ very ill-conditioned 
old woman refuses a smile of kindness, Still eggs 
have been sucked for centuries, and the information 
so recently acquired by the Daily Chronicle is not 
at all new. Anybody may find it for himself in Lord 
Salisbury’s second despatch toSir J. Pauncefote. ‘The 
Prime Minister did not think it necessary to give all 
If he had, even the por- 
tentous proportions of Mr. Olney’s despatch would not 
have sufficed him. Yet the essential truth is there in a 
form perfectly intelligible to every one though he may 
be utterly ignorant not only of the facts of the case, 
but of the usual forms of diplomatic correspondence. The 
importance of the Daily Chronicle's mare’s-nest is exactly 
nil, and it has no bearing whatever on the matter 
in dispute. It is true that the Schomburgk line was 
drawn for the purpose of stating a case and bringing 
Venezuela to negotiate. It was then modified at her 
request, with assurances that we neither claimed the 
land enclosed in it as ours, nor gave up what larger 
unsettled claims we had. ‘Then Venezuela did not 
negotiate, but turned to its own squalid anarchy, and 
we most unwisely let the matter drop, following in 
that our foolish practice of allowing questions concern- 
ing our Colonial rights to drag on, at the risk of having 
them all rush upon us together. At last Venezuela 
became intolerable, and we have been compelled to force 
a settlement. While it was stumbling along in its 
own dirty confusion the land was filling up. Now the 
United States step in, and assert that unless we permit a 
country long occupied by British subjects to be brought 
into arbitration, they will decide upon our rights, and 
force us to accept their decision at the point of the 


sword. It is this outrageous claim which we must 
resent. Mere talk about Lord Aberdeen’s despatches, 


and demonstrations that the Schomburgk line was 
originally tentative, can serve no purpose except to 
give Americans a notion that we are not united in 
defence of our dignity. 

There the matter stands, and, so far as we are con- 
cerned, must stand. ‘The next move is with the United 
States. ‘They have appointed their commission, and 
have shown their honesty by naming as one of the 
members a lawyer who had just denounced England as 
‘the bully of the world, and had without waiting to 
look at the evidence prejudged the case. It is on this 
body that the responsibility rests for the present. We 
can take no notice of it, but it can compromise its own 
Government if it likes. While it sits, and until we see 
what action is taken on its finding, such well-meant 
suggestions for a compromise as have come from Mr. 
Schuryare mere waste of good words, The Government of 
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Mr. Cleveland has asserted its right to dictate to us, 
and until that pretension is withdrawn nothing more 
can be said. Even those who are appealing to us to 
make the first step, without telling us how it is to be 
done, agree that the people of the United States are 
determined to support Mr. Cleveland’s view of the 
Monroe doctrine. But according to that, as expressed 
by Mr. Olney, any connection between a European and 
an American State is ‘ unnatural and inexpedient.” Are 
we to understand that we must fight the United States, 
or accept the theory that our connection with Canada 
is unnatural and inexpedient ? 


SOUTH ST. PANCRAS 


HE death of Sir Julian Goldsmid is, for several 
reasons, to be much deplored. He will personally 
be much missed in the House of Commons. Sir Julian 
was not a showy Member of Parliament, but he was an 
uncommonly useful one. He did an enormous amount 
of work on committees, and, unless we except Mr. J. W. 
Lowther, he was quite the best of the Deputy-Chairmen. 
Sir Julian Goldsmid’s firm presidency it was that restored 
the House to a sense of discipline after it had become 
demoralised under Mr. Mellor. Altogether he was of a 
type that is not often associated with democratic assem- 
blies, but without the presence of which no assembly can 
long preserve its efficiency. The great debating speech is 
good to the ear, but it seldom turns a single vote, and 
it undoubtedly takes up a deal of time. The affairs of 
the country, which Parliament professes to conducts 
are promoted not by its orators, but by its business 
men. Among them was emphatically Sir Julian Gold- 
smid, since he knew the torms of the House intimately, 
and had an extraordinary faculty for getting at the root 
of the matter. Such men are seldom too numerous in 
the House; and, with so much alarming cleverness 
about, their number is likely to diminish ‘tether than 
increase. Sir Julian Goldsmid’s death is not precisely a 
public calamity, but it is a real public loss. 

A by-election, again, is not much to be desired just 
now. From the party point of view it would not matter 
whether one or a dozen South St. Pancrases were vacant. 
But from the patriotic standpoint, any event that may 
give an impression, however false, that the Government 
cannot command the confidence of the country is not 
to be regarded with equanimity. We, ourselves, are 
thoroughly aware that Imperial politics can play 
singularly little part at the by-elections. 
tests form, so to speak, the play-hour of the working- 
class voter. Does one candidate deal at the Co- 
operative Stores? Has the other dismissed his 
parlour-maid because she wears a fringe’ ‘These 
and other personalities, together with a strong in- 
fusion of local grievances, form the topics most 
discussed in the street, though they may, for the sake 
of appearances, be excluded from the platform. Now 
other nations do not understand these little peculiari- 
ties of ours, nor is their ignorance unreasonable. ‘They 
would, however, be most eager to note abstentions from 
the poll which produced a drop in the majority for the 
Unionist candidate or even his absolute defeat. We 
trust, therefore, that the electors of South St. Pancras 
and the other constituencies now vacant will bestir 
themselves. ‘They will vote less to support a particular 
Administration than to strengthen the position of the 


These con- 
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country “abroad. We do not mean to say that the 
Unionist party has the monopoly of patriotism, or 
that the Opposition could be expected to give its 
representatives walks-over. Mr. Morley is to be 
fought in the Montrose Burghs, and therefore no 
reasonable Ministerialist can complain if a Radical 
comes forward for South St. Pancras. Still Unionists 
should remember that they are identified with a 
Government which has to guide the Empire through a 
foreign crisis of almost unexampled gravity. That 
being the case, neglect of duty on the ground that the 
majority was over one thousand two hundred, or even, 
as in the case of Brixton, a good round two thousand, 
Both constituencies were 
extremely fortunate in the sitting Members, while the 
Radical candidates were not particularly formidable. 
Still, with so many prominent Liberals out of the 
House, that defect might be remedied. The same 
remark applies to constituencies like Southampton and 


would be extremely culpable. 


Lichfield, which are vacant through the decisions of the 
Judges. At the former place, indeed, Sir 
Evans, the former Member, has already decided on 
standing, while at Lichfield the Unionists should 
remember that the side which wins an election petition 
always starts with a handicap of unpopularity. 

The moral is, too, that we must be ready with strong 
candidates, and to that end a rigid insistance on the 
compact of 1886 seems most undesirable. If a Con- 
servative would undoubtedly win a seat which a Liberal 
Unionist would jeopardise, the claims of the first should 


Samuel 


certainly have preference. Besides, the agreement, 
though it has worked very well, has become largely 
meaningless since the alliance became a coalition. Dublin 
University recognised this fact when it returned Mr. 
Lecky in succession to Lord Rothmore, despite Mr. 
Wright’s frenzied appeals to the orthodoxy of his 
Conservatism. St. Pancras might repay the compliment, 
and thus give the Opposition a lesson in the subordina- 
tion of sectional interests of which it seems to 
be very much in need, And, in point of equity, there 
can be no doubt that the district, despite its ten years 
Liberal Unionist record, contains a large Conservative 
majority. Under the circumstances the St. Pancras 
Liberal Unionist Association will, we hope, receive in 
an a sie spirit the claims for the succession which 
the Conservatives have already lodged. We cannot 
afford another Warwick and Le amington squabble at 
this juncture, nor, with the exercise of a little for- 
hearance on both sides, does such a disaster appear in 
the least likely. As Mr. Gladstone would say, all that 
is required is common sense, and a determination to 
send the best man possible to Parliament, be he Mr. 
R. A. Germaine or another. 


TO THE LORD OF POTSDAM 


oe Monarch ! whom the other gods, 

B. lor fear of their immediate removal, 

Consulting hourly, seek your awful nod’s 
Approval ; 


Lift but your little finger up to strike, 

And lo! ‘the massy earth is riven” (Shelley), 
The habitable globe is shaken like 
A jelly. 
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By your express permission for the last 
~ ww 2 
Eight years the sun has regularly risen ; 
And editors, that questioned this, have passed 
To prison. 


In Art you simply have to say, ‘I shall!” 
Beethoven's fame is rendered transitory ; 
And ‘Titian cloys beside your clever all- 
-egory, 


We hailed you Admiral: your eagle sight 
Foresaw Her Majesty’s benign intentions ; 
A uniform was ready of the right 
Dimensions. 


Your wardrobe shines with all the shapes and 
shades, 
That genius can fix in fancy suitings ; 
Vor levées, false alarums, full parades 
And shootings. 


But save the habit marks the man of gore 
Your spurs are yet to win, my callow Kaiser ! 
Of fighting in the field you know no more 
Than I, Sir! 


When Grandpapa was thanking God with hymns 
Vor gallant Frenchmen dying in the ditches, 
Your nurse had barely braced your little limbs 
In breeches. 


And doubtless where he roosts beside his bock, 
The Game Old Bird that played the leading 
fiddle 
Smiles grimly as he hears your perky cock- 
-a-diddle. 


What, Sir! and are you crowing while we cry 
Over your kin, our reckless, dauntless brothers, 
That died as heroes hold it light to die 
For others ! 


Be well advised, my youthful friend, abjure 
These tricks that smack of Cleon and the tanners : 
And let the Dutch instruct a German Boor 
In manners. 


Nor were you meant to solve the nations‘ knots, 
Or be the Earth’s Protector, willy-nilly ; 
You only make yourself and royal Pots- 
-dam silly. 


Our racing yachts are not at present dressed 
In bravery of bunting to amuse you, 
Nor can the licence of an honoured guest 
Excuse you. 


But if your words are more than wanton play 
. And you would like to meet the old sea-rover> 
Name any course from Delagoa Bay 
To Dover. 


Yow ll find a Flying Squadron on the spot, 
With half the navy of the world to follow, 
Will read you certain lessons rather hot 
To swallow. 


Meanwhile observe a proper reticence : 
We ask no more; there never was a rumour 
Of asking Hohenzollerns for a sense 
Of humour ! O.S 
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NOTES 


Her Masesty’s telegram to President Kriiger stands in 
marked contrast to the Kaiser’s hot-headed outburst a week 
ago. Noteworthy in it are the woman’s tenderness of heart 
and the Sovereign’s resolute dignity. Noteworthy also is 
the quiet omission of all reference to the baseless preten- 
sions of Germany. ‘The harmonious co-operation of the 
British and Dutch races’ is the point; and the intrusion 
of a discordant note from Germany is distasteful to the 
President and his Suzerain alike. 





For the present there is no necessity for attaching 
much importance to the reported demands of President 
Kriiger ; indeed the demands are so extravagant that it is 
more reasonable to ascribe them to false rumour than to 
the very astute person who directs the course of the 
South African Republic. The most outrageous demand 
attributed to him is one for the independence of the 
Transvaal. He must know surely that the vast majority 
of robust Englishmen, in spite of his clemency to Jameson, 
are burning to avenge Majuba, and that such a demand as 
this would give them the necessary pretext. Nay, more, 
he must know that, at best, he can but choose between us 
and Germany ; and, if he would rather be the vassal of the 
Kaiser than of Queen Victoria, he clearly knows less of the 
Kaiser than he ought to know. 





Tue demand for the exile of Mr. Rhodes and Dr. Jame- 
son from a colony which they have probably never 
regarded as home, and from a continent of which part is 
unexplored, while the remainder is under the influence 
of divers nationalities, is quite too absurd to be considered 
fora moment. For one thing English law knows no such 
penalty as exile, and the exile of an Englishman to 
England is a contradiction in terms. It is better to 
believe that these rumours are mere journalism, agency 
telegrams, in a word, food for excited minds, 





Tue German contention that the Transvaal is an inde- 
pendent or sovereign state is worth examining in the light 
of the distinguished German publicist, August Heffter, 
Heffter, in his work Das Europdische Vilkerrecht at sec- 
tion 19 points out {that the word ‘sovereignty’ excludes 
every description of dependence upon a foreign power. 
In the case where sovereignty exists as to internal govern 
ment, coupled with external relations under the control of 
a foreign power, the proper term to use is not ‘ sovereignty ’ 
but ‘semi-sovereignty.’ Heffter instances the status of the 
territorial princes of the German Empire before the com- 
plete extension of their authority brought about by the 
conditions of the Peace of Westphalia, and the similar 
position of the contemporary feudal princes controlled as 
to external policy by the Crown of France. 





Att honour to the Bristol manufacturer who, having 
regard to the present crisis in the relations of England 
and Germany, has cancelled all his orders to Germany, 
The spirit in which he acted was akin to that of the 
English merchants of Queen Elizabeth's days who, when 
the attack of the great Armada was impending, built ships 
for the national defence at their own charges in half a 
dozen ports that are forgotten now. We ought never to 
forget that Germany, in particular, lives on England ; 
that England and America are her chief markets; that 
England, more than any other country, preserves her from 
the bankruptcy which her exaggerated militarism has 
earned. And if Germany quarrels with England no 
German trade will cross the sea for a year or two. 
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the New York World might be misconstrued; and the 
course of Tuesday's debate in the Senate seems to justify 
our apprehension. Mr. Pulitzer is a citizen of the United 
States. There appears to be a clause in the revised 
statues forbidding a citizen of the United States of America, 
under penalty of fine or imprisonment, from communicating 
with any officer or agent of a foreign Government for the 
purpose of influencing American action during an inter- 
national dispute. Mr. Pulitzer has succeeded in evoking 
a temperate message from the Prince of Wales, and in 
inducing the great financial houses of Europe to express 
an opinion that the United States of America are not likely 
to be able to borrow money in Europe just now. Well, 
Mr. Pulitzer is presumed to know the law of his country, 
and if, by bringing his countrymen face to face with some 
plain facts, he has become obnoxious to that law, that is no 
business of ours. Meanwhile, it is a pity that the Prince 
of Wales should be so placed that so vulgar a man as 
Mr. Lodge should be able to attack him personally. Jt is 
true, of course, that there is not a word in the Prince’s 
message that justifies any part of Mr. Lodge's assertion. 





A LOAN AND ITS LESSON 


Wirnovt a fleet to call our own, 
With Cleveland’s claims to vindicate, 
We thought it wise to scheme a loan 
With Messrs. Morgans’ syndicate. 
But owing to the /Vorld, that peaceful organ, 
Our little scheme fell through with Messrs. Morgan. 


‘For,’ said the /Vorld, ‘ within the ranks 
Of noodles you should schedule us, 
If we don’t drain these foreign banks— 
They are so sweetly credulous.’ 
And thus she cheered the goldless with the sure hope 
Of tons of gold from too confiding Europe. 


But Rothschild shirked the loan as though 
Great danger could be seen in it, 
Child winked his eye and begged to know 
If we observed some green in it, 
And Monroe’s memory is a corpse-reviver, 
Yet his French namesakes won't advance a stiver. 


And still, alas! Consols display 
No sign of instability, 
Firm as the British are to-day 
In scorn of all hostility. 
Oh! must we cease to try to circumvent ‘em 
Taught by the ad crumenam argumentum ? 


Yes—Cleveland’s mind is ill at rest, 
But he at last much wiser is 
Though certainly as much depressed 
And angry as the Kaiser is, 
Whose painful lot with sympathy must touch one, 
Snubbed by a President—and that a Dutch one ! 


For sake of gold and credit too, 
We'll go to England igitur, 
For all we threaten, say or do, 
Cannot disturb or fidget her, 
And offer her, to close this altercation, 
Concili- arbitr- medi- any -ation. 


M. S. 





Mr. Horace PLunkert’s conception that Irishmen of afi 
parties might be induced to unite in promoting legislatiom 
of a non-contentious character for the benefit of the islandl 
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in which they dwell is distinctly pretty. What is more, it 
is the kind of scheme to which every reasonable man in 
Ireland ought to give his warm support. But reasonable 
men are scarce in Ireland, and their unpopularity is equal 
to their scarcity. Nor was the first sitting of ‘The Irish 
Round Table’ promising: Mr. Plunkett, Mr. Dane and 
others talked sound sense; but Mr. Redmond would not 
be denied his opportunity of vapouring about Home Rule. 
In short, the time when the lambs and lions of Ireland will 
lie down together is not yet ; andin the meantime there is 
England to be considered. England, we take it, is not 
likely to:-be rendered more kindly in disposition towards 
Ireland by the disloyal exclamations elicited by a provo- 
cative speech of the same Redmond the other day. She 
may not punish; but she will not forget. 


Ir were idle to attempt within the limits of a brief note 
to describe Lord Blackburn’s career or to do justice to the 
wise and powerful influence which he exercised over the 
evolution of the law. He was a great, a learned, and a 
righteous judge ; on that point no more need be said. Of 
the manner of his appointment, however, something must 
be written. While still a stuff}gownsman, without having 
won at the Bar a practice commensurate with his high 
learning and notorious ability, he was selected for pro- 
motion by Lord Campbell. And Lord Campbell did not 
know the political views of the man whom he raised to 
honour. It is hardly too much to say that the Bench has 
suffered seriously in recent years from the following of the 
vpposite principle. Judges chosen for their party services 
have not proved themselves partial in judgment, but, for 
the most part, they have been reckless in giving expres- 
sion to hasty opinions, vacillatixg in summing up cases, 
and distinctly wanting in ability. 

Mr. Lanoucnere continues to glory in writing himself 
down a disgrace to his country and to civilised humanity ; 
but we do most respectfully venture to protest that it is an 
error of judgment that publicity should be given tohis 
ill-bred boasts of want of patriotism in the first newspaper 
in the world. Truth is his proper arena. There it is 
understood that he is smarting under the well-deserved 
contempt with which the late Administration treated him, 
that he is never to be taken seriously by sensible men, 
that his opinion is quite worthless upon any subject more 
important than a petty swindle clothed in the guise of 
philanthropy. 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘Symptomatic of 
the character of the average Parisian is the fact that public 
interest here has been almost entirely diverted from what 
is passing in the Transvaal by the revelation resulting 
from the judicial investigation into the doings of the 
rogues who swindled poor young Max Lebaudy out of the 
greater part of his immense fortune. Still, for the more 
serious of us, and doubtless at the Quai d’ Orsay, the 
progress of events in South Africa remains the one ques- 
tion of supreme moment. Apart from all considerations of 
international politics, France is far from being a dis- 
interested spectator of what is happening. Something 
like a milliard of francs of French money is understood to 
be invested in African gold mines. The famous bas de 
laine is en jeu. 





‘Tuere are two main currents of opinion on the situa- 
tion. In the first place there is scarcely a vestige of 
sympathy with England to be met with here. The 
hostility to your country is outspoken and bitter, though to 
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what point it is likely to show itself in acts is another 
matter. The utmost satisfaction is expressed on all sides 
at the check suffered by British prestige, and great is the 
joy at the difficulties you have on your hands. It has long 
been impossible to blink the existence of mad Anglophobia 
in France, but I fancy the best informed and most impar- 
tial judges have been surprised by the virulence and 
universality of the present outburst of this feeling. Into 
its causes this is not the place to inquire, but I can assure 
you that its expression is not confined to the columns of the 
newspapers, but is given vent to with equal vehemence 
in private conversation. There is no shutting one’s eyes 
to the fact that for the moment the Englishman is as 
heartily hated as the Prussian. The matter is of essential 
importance, since, given the state of popular feeling, the 
Government is almost certain to be influenced in its 
decisions by Chauvinistic considerations. 


‘ENGLAND has more reason to be satisfied with public 
opinion as to the attitude to be observed towards Germany 
Beyond question the view most widely held is that that 
attitude should be one of extreme suspicion. Germany is 
believed to have lost faith in the Triple Alliance, and to 
be anxious, of course for purely selfish reasons, to have a 
finger in the Franco-Russian pie. Russia is to be gratified 
at the expense of Austria, and France to the cost of 
England. This pretty calculation leaves France cold—to 
employ a Gallicism. En fin de compte, ce serait la France 
qui payerait pour tout le monde. German colonial expan- 
sion would be at least as distasteful as English to France, 
and would have the special and infinitely serious draw- 
back, that, were the two countries to fall foul of each other 
in any remote corner of the globe, the quarrel would be 
fought out not on the high seas but on the eastern frontier. 
It is felt, too, that it would be the most shortsighted folly 
to applaud the German Emperor's aggressive telegram 
without reserve. Were a similar coup de (éte to be directed 
against France—as may well happen—why the Lebel 
rifles would go off of their own accord, and the list of 
the killed and wounded would be somewhat longer than 
that which resulted from a certain filibustering expedition. 





‘On the whole, all talk of common offensive action 
between 'rance and Germany is universally regarded as 
the sheerest mid-winter madness. It must not be for- 
gotten that the mere despatch of French warships to Kiel 
nearly brought about the fall of the Ribot Cabinet amid a 
storm of popular indignation. On the other hand, it is to 
be expected that France will endeavour to profit diplo- 
matically by the situation. The general expectation here 
is that an effort will be made to re-open the Egyptian 
question, and also, of course, to settle various other minor 
issues under favourable conditions. In all probability it 
will prove fortunate for England that M. Hanotaux is not 
at the Quai d’Orsay at the present juncture. It may be 
accounted certain that he would have acted with greater 
boldness than M. Berthelot is likely to exhibit, for the 
chemist-diplomatist sits uneasily in his seat, and is mortally 
afraid of committing a gaffe. 





‘To glance for a moment at home politics, the Govern- 
ment is getting into evil odour with its friends. The 
advanced parties are beside themselves with rage at the 
incidents which led up to the free fight at the entrance to 
the Péere Lachaise cemetery on Sunday last. The trouble 
arose through the police, acting on the orders of M. Bour- 
Seois, refusing to allow a band of hot-headed revolution- 
aries, assembled to do honour to the memory of Blanqui, 
to enter the cemetery carrying a red flag carefully hidden 
from sight in wrapping. That this privilege, conceded by 
various reactionary Governments, should have been denied 
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the manifestors by a Radical Cabinet is considered a mon- 
strosity. All the Government has been able to urge in its 
defence is the excellence of its intentions. One of the 
demonstrators aptly illustrated the feelings of those of a 
like mind with himself by declaring: “Je me fiche de 
l'intention, quand je saigne du nez!” 





‘ DicipiMent, symbolism, hitherto the joy of Montmartre 
and the Quartier Latin has invaded politics. M. Bourgeois, 
as you know, has been lisping to us of the “ poing fermé” 
and the “ main tendue.” Now M. Guyot-Dessaigne has 
taken up the strain and substituted the “main ouverte” 
for the “main tendue.” The whole business reminds one 
of the dumb alphabet.’ 


IN THE CITY 


F our trade is not dislocated by a European war, the 
current year ought to prove a good one for business. 
The Trade and Navigation Returns for December were 
excellent, showing an increase of 11-7 per cent. in the 
imports and 9°5 per cent. in the exports as compared with 
the corresponding month of 1894. For the whole year 
the imports amounted to £416,687,630, an increase 
of £8,342,820 over 1894; and the exports came to 
£226,169,174, an improvement of £10,314,841. The 
value of our foreign trade in 1895 was, therefore, larger 
by over £18,600,000 than it was in the previous year, and 
this we consider very satisfactory, the more so as the gain 
in the exports was arrived at in the face of a falling off of 
nearly three and a half millions in our shipments of cotton 
piece goods. How far the political and currency difficul- 
ties in the United States may have affected business 
remains to be seen, but, given no further political alarms 
on the Continent, we fancy trade will continue to 
improve. This we think all the more in that the begin- 
ning of steady improvenent in trade came with the collapse 
of Lord Rosebery’s Administration and the advent of Lord 
Salisbury as Prime Minister. 

The chief trouble is the dubious condition of the 
American currency, though for the moment it has been 
overshadowed by the events in the Transvaal, and the ill- 
advised telegram of the German Emperor. It is obvious 
that the United States Treasury is in urgent need of a 
considerable sum of gold, if gold payments are to be 
maintained. That the President’s message concerning 
Venezuela has stopped the subscriptions which would 
otherwise have come from Europe is also certain, 
and it was clearly stated in the telegram sent to the 
New York World by Messrs. Rothschild. Pending the 
final settlement of our dispute with Venezuela the United 
States must consequently rely on their own people 
and bankers for the funds needed, and we rather doubt 
whether such an amount as $100,000,000 will be forth- 
coming from the ‘stockings’ of Americans unless the 
bankers lend their powerful support to the loaa. As a 
month has been allowed during which tenders will be 
received we shall have to wait some time before we know 
whether there is any popular response to President Cleve- 
land’s demands. Should there be large applications from 
small investors it will be a very reassuring sign, but 
it seems rash to alienate the goodwill of the banker 
element, as has apparently been done, before the 
Government is sure that it can do without it. Just 
now it is the fashion in Stock Exchange circles to 
decry the resources of the United States in the same way 
that a year or two ago we were told that Australia was 
bankrupt. Such talk by those who have never seen the 
enormous tracts of land that are still undeveloped and who 
have no idea of the vast resources of both countries is of 
course foolish, but it is liable to do harm and, therefore, it 
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should not be encouraged. There is no doubt that the 
legislative machine in the United States is in a thoroughly 
bad state and that another object-lesson may be necessary 
before the people will insist on their affairs being conducted 
for the common good and not in the interests of corrupt 
politicians, but we have great confidence that the good 
sense of the majority will ultimately prevail, and that the 
currency of the country will be restored to a proper basis. 
It is certainly disheartening to find the free-silver 
party in a majority in the Senate and determined appa- 
rently to block any useful measures. Some day, however, 
it will dawn upon electors that the country’s debt is being 
needlessly increased and that they themselves are being 
unnecessarily taxed, because the personal interests of the 
men they sent to Congress are opposed to the general 
welfare. Then there will be such a revulsion of feeling 
that the present class of legislators will be swept away. 
In the meantime American railway shares have reached 
a very low level, and little Readings could have 
been bought a few days ago at 4s. each. ‘This 
looks as if the shareholders were resolved not to pay 
the assessment under the reorganisation scheme, and to 
sell their shares for whatever they can get. It is stated 
that the reorganisation has been assented to by a sufficient 
number of the junior security holders and that it will be 
duly carried out, the $28,000,000 of new money having 
been underwritten by a strong syndicate. Although the 
members of the syndicate will scarcely be pleased at having 
to find the greater part of this sum, we have no doubt that 
they will eventually make a great deal of money by their 
transactions, and although the outlook is not bright at 
present, we believe that capitalists who lock up American 
shares now—when they are many of them at the lowest 
prices almost ever known—will see a very handsome profit 
in six months’ time. 

The excitement of the past week has of course been in 
African descriptions, and although prices fell smartly, they 
would have collapsed far more if it had not been for the 
belief which is felt in Mr. Chamberlain’s ability. It is no 
small tribute to our Minister for the Colonies, that, in spite 
of the alarmist telegrams circulated by a news agency on 
Thursday, the markets displayed a general improvement. 
As one operator put it, ‘ Mr. Chamberlain has said that the 
crisis is over and he has backed his opinion by giving a 
dinner to the staff of the Colonial Office—that is good enough 
for me, and this is the general view. From the worst 
points there has already been a substantial recovery, and 
whatever events may take place outside the Transvaal, or 
whether our foreign relations are strained or not, there is 
no longer any reason for anxiety as to the position of the 
sound gold mines in the South African Republic. For 
some time to come investments there will be less subject 
to war scares than in any other part of the world. With 
regard to the Chartered Company, there is a good deal 
ot wild talk about the heavy indemnity which it will 
have to pay to the Boer Government, and also about 
a possible revocation of the charter. As to the latter 
eventuality, the shareholders would not be adversely 
affected were the Company’s territory to be trans- 
formed into a crown colony, while it is not at all 
certain that an indemnity would be paid by the Company. 
The obligation of paying it would seem to rest on the 
persons who instructed Dr. Jameson to mass his force on 
the Transvaal frontier, while apart from this view there is 
also the fact that the Johannesburgers are declared to have 
agreed beforehand to pay the cost of the expedition which 
was undertaken for their benefit. While we consider 
Chartered shares are quite high enough, in view of the still 
improved character of the gold mines in Rhodesia we see 
no reason for anticipating any further fall, 
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In the foreign market Spanish have relapsed on the un. 
satisfactory news from Cuba and the alleged success of the 
revolutionary party, but Turkish Securities have improved 
in spite of the disquieting state of Continental politics, 
Sir Edgar Vincent, who seems to fulfil his duties 4s 
manager of the Ottoman Bank by continually absenting 
himself from Constantinople, is now reported to be in 
Vienna, and curiously enough Ottoman Bank shares have 
risen. South American securities are dull, and Argentine 
railway bonds are lower in many cases. A new National 
Bank for Uruguay is on the tapis and any day we may 
hear of a loan to provide the Uruguayan Government with 
£1,000,000 to start the Institution. It is believed that 
Messrs. Cassel and Company have taken the loan firm, 
Thursday's Return of the Bank of England showed a 
fresh accession of strength, the reserve being £1,060,315 
larger and the stock of coin and bullion having increased 
£571,755, to £45,351,811. The proportion of reserve 
to liabilities is now 60-44 per cent., and if such a calamity 
as an outbreak of war were to occur it would find the 
money market in an unusually strong position. 


KAISER OR CALIGULA? 


YEAR or two ago there was published in Leipzig a 
little pamphlet to which a somewhat special interest 
is now attached. It is entitled Caligula, and is the work 
of a classical scholar, if we may judge by the style in which 
it is written: the truth of every statement it contains is 
vouched for in a foot-note, by some great authority— 
Tacitus, Dion Cassius, and Suetonius. It bears the impress, 
in fact, of being an eminently trustworthy document, a 
trifle dull, perhaps, but certainly inoffensive. Strange to 
say, however, no sooner was it published than all sorts of 
odd rumours arose, and before long it was asserted that 
the German Emperor, holding that the tract was not fit 
reading for his subjects, had taken strong measures 
to prevent its falling into their hands. This excited 
much comment, of course; for what’s Caligula to the 
Besides, it is 
really rather late in the day for any one to take to 
heart an attack on an old Roman. ‘Then it began to 
be whispered abroad that this pamphlet was not quite so 
innocent as it looked ; and there were found persons who 
maintained that the author had taken Wilhelm as his 
model for Caligula. If this be true, it is well for him 
that he did not say so; for in Germany it is by no means 
safe to play with high treason even anonymously, What 
was in his mind, however, when he wrote this Caligula 
matters little to any one but himself: the interest attached 
to his work lies simply in the fact that a considerable 
section of the German Emperor's subjects should be so 
ready to recognise in this ghastly presentment of the 
most worthless of the Caesars a portrait of their own 
Sovereign. That they should regard the praise lavished 
on Germanicus as a veiled tribute to the late Emperor 
Frederick is hardly less curious. 

Caligula, we are told, was little more than a boy when 
he was called to the throne. ‘The events that preceded 
his elevation were dark and ominous. His father, while 
still in the prime of life, had been stricken in a distant 
land with an insidious disease; and the mysterious cit- 
cumstances of his death had led to much discussion among 
the people. ...In him the populace had lost their 
idol. . . . He had won the devotion of the soldiers while 
sharing with them, in many a campaign, all the hardships 
of war; and the German Lands, the Rhein Provinces, 
were full of his name. He was popular in the best mean- 
ing of the term, His family life, his troop of children, his 


Emperor, or the Emperor to Caligula ? 
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simple bourgeois bearing, his even kindly temper, the very 
way he joked and jested, had gained for him the love of 
the citizens as of the soldiers. Although high office had 
peen given to him and he had alike the mental force and 
the will to do his work well, so long as the old Emperor 
was alive he had been condemned to stand aloof from all 
important questions of home policy. Had he ever ruled, 
however, men might have counted on freer, happier, days, 
and on deliverance from that heavy oppression which was 
weighing down the Empire. The hopes of a _ whole 
generation sank into the grave with Germanicus.’ 

At first the love of the people for his father stood 
Caligula in good stead, although he resembled him in 
nothing, being much more like, we are informed, ‘his 
haughty, headstrong mother.’ Little was then known of 
his character, although many curious rumours were afloat. 
Men feared his wilfulness, thought he might misuse his 
great power, that evils might result from his rashness ; and 
stories were told of a certain brutality he had given proofs 
of in early days. All were sure, however, that for some 
time to come he would be a mere puppet in the hands of 
the all-powerful Marcus, the Prefect of the Guards, to 
whom indeed he had very special reasons for being grateful. 
Needless to say those who seek for hidden meanings flatter 
themselves that they recognise in this Marcus Prince 
Bismarck. 

As usual it was the unexpected that happened. The 
great statesman soon lost his influence and fell into dis- 
grace, and the Emperor took the reins of Government into 
hisown hands. The people applauded him, sure that he 
was bent on bringing about those reforms on which their 
hearts were set. Nor was their faith groundless; for he 
at once granted many of their demands, and gave them 
greater political freedom than they had ever had before 
He restored certain constitutional forms that had fallen 
into disuse, and showed deference to public opinion in 
matters relating to the budget and the army. There 
should be free voting for the popular assembly, he declared ; 
and he took steps to put an end to the spy-system. Books 
formerly pronounced a danger to the State were allowed to 
circulate freely. Trials for treason were stopped, the 
severe treason law was set aside, and political prisoners 
were led to believe that an amnesty would be proclaimed. 
Oppressive taxes, too, were lightened, especially such as 
fell on the poor. Little wonder men’s hopes rose high ; 
it seemed as if an era, not only of freedom, but of social 
and political reforms, were at hand. 

Even in these haleyon days, however, close observers of 
Caligula’s doings were not without anxiety. There were 
signs that it was the intoxication of power, the sadden 
consciousness of standing in the foremost place, the wish 
to do something great and, above all, the longing to shine 
in the world’s history, that raised him above himself. His 
motive in all he undertook was not the wish to do good, 
but the ambition to be admired as the gratifier of popular 
aspirations. The characteristic of all his measures was 
seen to be a nervous haste, a ceaseless hurrying from one 
thing to another ; and he was evidently seized with a mania 
for doing everything himself, Of this the fate of Marcus 
was a proof. The old Minister’s attempts to give advice had 
excited Caligula’s fierce anger, and he pursued him and his 
family with furious rage. This ungrateful conduct on the 
part of the Emperor was one of the causes of his loss of 
popularity, He treated other men of merit just as he 
treated Marcus, for he could endure no one of independent 
character by his side. He wished not only to be his own 
Minister, but to interfere in every department, lacking 
though he was in knowledge, talent and self-restraint. 

Soon worse signs began toappear. ‘While the populace 
was still applauding, as a proof of a strong masterful 
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nature, Caligula’s ruthless wilfulness, his ill-considered 
reform projects and his hasty and cruel treatment of 
distinguished men, the more clear-sighted saw behind 
these things a frightful ghost hovering—madness.’ 

The writer declares that, even in his early days, the 
Emperor had many of the symptoms of insanity. He 
regards his love of display, his extravagance, as a kind of 
madness. Caligula spent his money wildly, it seems, on 
feasts and banquets, on huge buildings, on presents—of 
clothes—and, above all, on the senseless luxury with which 
he fitted up his yacht. The hoard the old Emperor had 
left behind him was soon exhausted, and then Caligula 
was driven to raise money by the most discreditable ex- 
pedients. Another dangerous symptom was his all- 
absorbing thirst for military glory. Real war was impos- 
sible, as it had been decided that the Empire should not 
be extended; he, therefore, threw himself into theatrical 
displays, in the form of manceuvres. ‘ Quite suddenly he 
determined to join the army on the Rhine.’ Once there 
he insisted on the maintenance of a discipline that was 
brutal in its severity ; and he publicly insulted the best of 
his officers and drove them from the camp on the score 
that they were growing old. He excited much scornful 
amusement, too, by hiding soldiers in woods, and then 
sending their comrades to lead them back in triumph as 
captured enemies ! 

After a time he was seized with a wild love of the sea, 
and could find no rest excepting in his yacht, in the midst 
of astorm, Then camea passion for the stage ; he longed 
to appear there arrayed as one of the gods—or goddesses. 
He sought to win fame, too, as an orator ; he spoke often 
and much; and had, we hear, quite a special talent for 
wounding people’s feelings in his speeches. 
malice even in his jests. 


There was 
Especially he railed against 
writers, and he would gladly have banished Homer, 
Livy, and Vergil from the public libraries. Not but that 
he could quote from their writings with effect when 
it suited his purpose. ‘cis xoipavos éotw, cis Sacvdets,” he 
once hurled at his guests; and a favourite saying of his 
was ‘QOderint, dum metuant.’ He wished to make the 
He gave civil offices to 
soldiers, sent lawyers to guard the frontier, and placed 
gouty old councillors at the head of his troop of dancers. 
It was the great nobles and high officials who suffered 
most from his tyranny. Towards the populace he assumed 
the attitude of a divinity. 


whole world feel his power. 


He was firmly convinced that 
he had a special mission in life, and that he stood in a 
quite peculiar relationship to the godhead. He looked 
on himself, indeed, as the Chosen One, and as such 
claimed divine honours. 
of his madness. 


This was the culminating point 
As time passed, his malignity increased ; 
his delight in torturing others became more intense, and 
he revelled in executions. He plunged, too, into the most 
degrading forms of vice. But enough. The last glimpses 
given us of this Caligula are really by no means edifying. 


A STUDY OF ANARCHISM 
A N adequate history of the rise and spread of Anarch- 


ism together with a just appreciation of the 
significance of the movement was clearly to be desired, 
and is now supplied by a volume, Der Anarchismus, which 
E. V. Zenker, a Viennese sociologist, has recently pub- 
lished. The book is immensely superior to any of the not 
very numerous previous works dealing with the same 
subject. It is a sound and serious production based on a 
careful study of all the more important Anarchist literature. 
The evolution of the theories of Anarchism and their real 
nature are set forth in these pages for the first time with 


something approaching to accuracy and completeness. With 
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much critical acumen and notable impartiality Herr Zenker 
expounds all that is essential with regard to the strange 
gospel that has found such detestable apostles. The book 
excites only one regret. It is a pity, we think, that the 
author has not thought it well to devote a chapter to the 
minor Anarchist publications, to the newspapers, pamphlets, 
posters, and broadsheets of the party. He alludes in his 
preface to the difficulty of studying these ephemeral prints 
in consequence of their being so hard to come by. We 
can inform him that a very perfect collection of the 
matter in question is in the hands of M. A. Hamon, the 
author of La Pyschologie de I Anarchiste-Socialiste. M. 
Hamon has endeavoured to induce various of the great 
libraries and learned societies to undertake the repro- 
duction of his documents, and it is to be hoped, in the 
interest of the historical student and the sociologist that 
he will ultimately be successful. 

Anarchism, as Herr Zenker shows, is of very recent 
invention and growth. Proudhon is almost without fore- 
runners. The saying of Hooker may be quoted to the 
effect that there is nothing absolutely impossible from the 
nature of things in men living without any description of 
public government, but this, with one or two other isolated 
sentences, comprises the Anarchist declarations or rather 
admissions of the author of the Ecclesiastical Polity. 
Etienne de la Boétie, however, the friend of Montaigne, 
was by way of being an Anarchist in real earnest, 
as was William Godwin, who, in his -Jnquiry Concern- 
ing Political Justice, published in London in 1795, advo- 
cated the abolition of all government and of marriage, 
together with various other reforms of an equally drastic 
and revolutionary character. A good many of the more 
extreme parties that sprang up during the French 
Revolution have been dubbed Anarchists, most of them, 
the followers of Baboeuf included, on quite insufficient 
ground. As Jean Grave has pointed out in his suppressed 
volume, [a Société Mourante et [’ Anarche, the only agitators 
of the period who can properly be regarded in this light 
are the small and obscure group of the ‘ Enragés,’ whose 
leader was Jacques Roux, and whose history has still to be 
written. The ground thus cleared, Herr Zenker proceeds 
to a masterly study of Proudhon, a voluminous writer who 
lives-—_very unjustly—as the author of one notorious phrase : 
‘la propriété c'est le vol.’ Proudhon’s name is for ever 
being cited as the father of Anarchism, but the truth is 
very few persons have given themselves the trouble to 
read him. He was guilty of almost German prolixity, and 
at times ot quite Teutonic obscureness. The mission he 
accomplished in reality was to pave the way for the 
elaboration of a purely Anarchist doctrine by preaching 
the iniquity of Government founded upon, and of property 
held by, force. He was far, however, at any time from 
being a thoroughpaced Anarchist, as the word is under- 
stood in these later days. The order which was to obtain 
in his system, side by side with the absence of all authority, 
was to result from universal suffrage, an abomination 
utterly tabooed by his advanced disciples. Again, he was 
in no wise an advocate—and here he has been followed by 
a portion of the Anarchists of to-day—of the abolition of 
property, taking property to mean not lawful property, but 
property possessed by individuals by mutual consent. As 
he incessantly pointed out the abolition of individual pro- 
perty must inevitably lead to Communism, a consummation 
he devoutly loathed, and if he wrote ‘ la propriété c’est le 
vol,’ he also wrote, ‘la propriété c’est la liberté.’ In his 
later years, Proudhon saw the error of his ways to this 
extent, that he expressly admitted that his ‘ordered 
anarchy’ was an unrealisable ideal. To the end he was 
the steadfast opponent of violent revolution. Further he 
was clearsighted and honest enough to declare that ‘ at 
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bottom there is nothing less democratic than the populace.’ 
Indeed he was for abandoning democracy, and for resort- 
ing to what he termed ‘demopiidie,’ or the effecting of a 
complete revolution of the popular mind by means of 
education. 

An Anarchist of a purer strain of individualism was the 
German Max Stirner, who lived hungry days as a teacher 
in a girls’ school, and dedicated his only and very subver- 
sive book, Der Einzige und sein Eigenthum to his ‘sweet- 
heart, Marie Déhnhardt’! Stirner’s work, written in a 
rugged vigorous style, is exceedingly interesting and often 
very suggestive. His central conception is the all- 
importance of the individual. ‘What you have the power 
to be,’ he writes, ‘that you have the right to be.’ His 
‘Eigener’ has many points of resemblance with the 
‘Superman’ of Nietzsche. He contends that man should 
refuse to allow himself to be ruled by ideas, religious, 
political or economical. His own extravagant theories are 
accompanied by an onslaught on Socialism, which for force 
and keenness has perhaps been rarely excelled. His 
pages abound in shrewd remarks, but it is quite impossible 
to give him the space he deserves. In many respects he 
is in distinct antagonism with Proudhon, and in particular 
in his denial that justice is innate in man. 

The attention aroused by the doctrine of Proudhon and 
Stirner was great for a while, but then subsided, and it 
was not until the close of the sixties that their ideas were 
taken up—and perverted—by the men who were the 
fathers of Modern Anarchism. The fate of the doctrine 
has been profoundly influenced by the fact that the most 
influential of these men were Russians: Bakunin, Netsch- 
ajew and Kropotkin. Owing to this fact the evolutionary 
Anarchism of Proudhon and the non-political Anarchism 
of Stirner have been blended with Nihilism, with the result 
that the party has committed itself to propaganda by 
violence. 
character generally —diverged from Proudhon in two main 
particulars : he threw overboard the vote, and he called in 
question the aid to be expected of science. He set aside 
as impracticable the gradual renovation of humanity by 


Bakunin—a very poor theorist and a very sorry 


education and political reforms, thus opening the way for 
the appearance on the scene of the bomb. 

Still, in spite of the events of recent years it would be a 
great mistake to suppose that Anarchism, in its essence, 
means nothing more than systematic murder and robbery. 
Proudhon and Stirner, who laid the foundations of the 
doctrine, never dreamt of an appeal to violence. The 
propagande par le fait, which has come to be associated 
with Anarchism, is in reality a foreign element. ‘The 
original doctrine, that of Proudhon—which, on the whole, 
‘is that of Prince Kropotkin—were it to be put in practice, 
would leave society very much as it is to-day, with the 
exception that whereas the relations between man and man 
which obtain at present are obligatory, they would become 
voluntary under the new régime. On the possibility of 
this change we need hardly be asked to express an opinion 
The fundamental fact, from the philosophic standpoint, that 
must be kept in view in studying the theories of Anarchism 
is that all Anarchists are out-and-out idealists. Society 
for them is not a real living organism, but an idea which in 
consequence they can suppress at pleasure. 

Herr Zenker concludes his really admirable book—to 
which, in the space at our disposal, we have been able to 
do but quite inadequate justice—with some curious and 
weighty remarks on the part which Anarchist ideas may 
be expected to play in the conflict the Western World will 
have to wage with Socialism. However, we can only 
indicate this line of thought without tracing its develop- 
ment. It remains to add that Der Anarchismus is published 
by Gustav Fischer in Jena. 
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Further Information on Application. 
CHARLES STEPHENS Actuary and Secretary. 
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ELKIN MATHEWS’S New & Forthcoming Books. 


MY SEA, and other Poems. By the 


late Hon. Ropen Nort. With an Introduction by STANLEY ADDLESHAW. 
Vignette and Cover Design by CHARLES G. Harrer. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
net, [Now ready. 


POEMS BY EMILY HICKEY. With 


a Frontispiece in Photogravure by Mary E. Swan. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
[Now ready. 





ELKIN MATHEWS’ SHILLING GARLAND. 


LONDON VISIONS. By Laveence 


Binyon. Cover Design by SeELwyn ImaGE. Fcap. 8vo. 
[Now ready. 
No. 2. 


NEW POEMS BY ROBERT BRIDGES. 


[ln preparation. 
SECOND THOUSAND. 


A BG, An Alphabet Written and Pictured 


by Mrs. ARTHUR Gaskin. 60 Designs. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
[Just ready. 

‘Quite an artistic book for children—the little rhymes to each letter are amusing, 
and the woodcut elaboration of each are of the dear old-fashioned sort that are always 
so charming.’—Glasgew Herald. 

*, . + Will delight children by its simple rhymes and the pretty and fanciful 
drawings which illustrate them. Mrs. Gaskin succeeds in rendering the essential 
grace of child-like life.—Manchester Guardian. 


ECCE PUELLA, and other Prose 


IMAGININGS. By Witi1aM SHarr. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


SONNETS AND SONGS, By Mav 


BATEMAN. Title Design by J. D. MACKENZIE. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
[Just ready. 
‘Written under the inspiration of the Sonnets from the Portuguese. It is 
refreshing to find in these days verse so passionate and at the same time so little 
Physiological.'— 7 mes. 


A ROMANCE OF WASTDALE. By 


A. E. W. Mason. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Just ready. 
‘Cleverly planned and brightly written.'"— Black and White. 
‘. . . May be recommended for the grace of its style, as well as the interest of 
its plot. —Daily Telegraph. 


IN THE KEY OF BLUE, and other 


PROSE ESSAYS. By J. Appincton Symonps. Cover Design by C. 
Ricketts. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. [Third Edition just ready. 


AN EVIL MOTHERHOOD. 42 In- 


pressionist Novel. By Watt Rupinc. With a Frontispiece by AUBREY 
BEARDSLEY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. (Just ready. 
‘The story is indeed a powerful one; a tale of wrong and suffering told in a vivid 
and thrilling language. It is in very truth the tragedy of a brain—its revolt, its 
suffering, its final passionate cries against the cruel wrong which sapped its strength 
tortured its intellect and intelligence, and then left it thus shattered to fight the 
healthy world as best it could.’—Sunday Times. 


ATTILA, MY ATTILA! 4 Drama. By 


MicHakEt Fievp. Pott 4to, 5s. net. [Just ready. 
‘A powerful study of feminine psychology.’ —G/asgow Herald, : 
‘, . . Every lover of poetry will read it eagerly ; and it will enhance its author's 


reputation. ’—Scotsman. 
A Novel. 


THE C MAJOR OF LIFE, 4 Nove 


By HaverinG Bowcuer. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


GOOD KING WENCESLAS, A Carol. 


Written by Dr. Mason NEALE, and Pictured by AkTHUR J. Gaskin. With 
an Introduction by W1LL1AM Morris. 4to, 3s. 6d. net. [Now ready. 





ISHAM REPRINTS. VOLUMES III & IV. 


BRETON (NICHOLAS). No Whip- 


PINGE, NOR TRIPPINGE, BUT A KINDE FRIENDLY SNIP- 
PINGE. London, r60r. A Facsimile Reprint, with the Original Borders to 
every page. with a Bibliographical Note by CHARLES Epmonps. 200 Copies, 
“== printed on handmade paper at the Chiswick Press. 12mo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Also 50 copies, Large Paper, 5s. net. [Now ready. 
Facsimile reprint from the semi-unique copy discovered in the autumn of 1867 by 
Mr. Charles Edmonds in a disused lumber room at Lamport Hall, Northants (Sir 
Charles E. Isham’s), and purchased lately by the British Museum authorities. When 
Dr. A. B. Grosart collected Breton’s Works a few years ago for his ‘ Chertsey 
Worthies Library,’ he was forced to confess that certain of Breton’s most coveted 
books were missing and absolutely unavailable. The semi-unique example under 
notice was one of these. 


SIOUTHWELL) (RIOBERT!). A 


FOVREFOVLD MEDITATION OF THE FOURE LAST THINGS 

Composed in a Diuine Poeme. By R.S., the Author of S. Peter’s Complaint. 

London, 1606. A Facsimile Reprint, with a Bibliographical Note by CHARLES 

EpMonps. 150 copies. Printed on handmade paper at the Chiswick Press, 

Royal 16mo, 5s. net. [Now ready. 
Also 50 copies, Large Paper, 7s. 6d. net. 

Facsimile reprint from the unique fragment discovered in the autumn of 1867 by Mr. 
Charles Edmonds in a disused lumber room at Lamport Hall, Northants, and lately 
purchased by the British Museum authorities. This fragment — the first sheet 
of a previously unknown poem by Robert Southwell, the Roman Catholic poet, whose 
religious fervour lends a pathetic beauty to everything that he wrote, and future 
editors of Southwell’s works will find it necessary to give it close study. The whole 
of the Poem has been completed from two MS. copies, which differ in the number of 


stanzas. 





Lonpon : ELKIN MATHEWS, Vico STREET, W. 





MACMILLAN & CO." NEW BOOKS, 


Svo, 30S. net. 


THE LIFE or CARDINAL MANNING. 


Archbishop of Westminster. 
By EDMUND SHERIDAN PURCELL, 
Member of the Roman Academy of Letters. 
In Two Vols. With Portraits. 


EIGHTEENTH THOUSAND. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Illustrated by J. Lockwoop Kip.ine, C.I1.E. 


GUARDIAN.—‘ There are many very delightful, very tender, and very pathetic 
things in this Second Jungle Book, and there is one story in it, not connected 
with Mowgli, which 1s, in our judgment, quite the finest thing Mr. Kipling has 
ever written, 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


THE PEOPLE'S EDITION, 


Demy 16mo, 1s. net, cloth; and 1s, 6d. net, Persian, each Volume. 


Vol. V.—WILL WATERPROOF, and other 


Poems. 


Vol, VI—THE PRINCESS. Books I.-lII. 


NEW BUPGCET.—‘ Nothing daintier in form or more readable type could be 
desired.’ 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES.—NEW VOLUMES. 


HISTORY oF tHE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


3y JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A. Vol. Il. —TuHe Cuarrer, 
1216-1307; THE PARLIAMENT, 1307-1400. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


POEMS. By Martruew Arno tp. 


Poems, Narrative Poems, and Sonnets, Globe 8vo, 5s. 


Early 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME. 


SYBIL; OR, THE TWO NATIONS. 


By Benjamin Disraeuti. Illustrated by F. PeGram. With an Introduction 
by H. D. TraiLt. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Pocket Edition of Charles Kingsley’s Works. 


Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. each Volume. Vol. X. 


THE WATER BABIES. A Fairy Tale 


FoR A Lanp Bany. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE BROWN AMBASSADOR. A 


Story of the Three Days’ Moon. By Mrs. HuGu FRaseEr. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Vol. 13. 


BACON. By R.W.Cuurcn. BUNYAN. By J. A. Froupzk, BENTLEY. 
By R. C. Jens. 


Royal 8vo, 1s. net each Part. 


THE HISTORY OF MANKIND. by 


Professor FRIEDRICH RATztL. Translated from the Second German Edition 
by A. J. Butter, M.A. With Preface by E. B. Tytor, D.C.L. Fully Illus 
trated. In Monthly Parts. Part V. 


Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


THE EMPIRE OF THE PTOLEMIES. 


By J. P. Manarry, Fellow of Trinity College Dublin, etc. Author of 
Prolegomena to Ancient History, etc. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE POOR and THEIR HAPPINESS. 


Missions and Mission Philanthropy. By Joun GoLpiE, 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 
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REVIEWS 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS 


Historical Es ays. By the late J. B. LiGHTroot, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Durham. London: Macmillan. 

The Growth of British Policy. An Historical Essay. By Sir 
J. R. SEELEY. Cambridge: University Press. 


Never was the elasticity of the term ‘ Historical Essay’ more 
displayed than in its use to Cescribe the very dissimilar works 
of the late Sir J. R. Seeley and the late Bishop of Durham. 
We do not, indeed, quite gather from the prefatory note with 
which the present Bishop of Durham introduces his prede- 
cessor’s little volume of not very recent popular lectures, why 
the misleading term in question should be placed on the title- 
page. But apparently it is merely because he has thought fit 
to have them bound up with an unfinished fragment on the 
antiguities of Auckland Castle, which may perhaps with some 
violence to language be called an essay. 

The prefatory note is followed by an extract from Dr. Light- 
foot’s will, from which it appears that the present volume is 
publi-hed by the trustees of a Lightfoot fund, established by 
the will in question, for the benefit of the Church of England 
in the diocese of Durham. A trust of this kind places the 
literary executors of the deceased prelate in a somewhat 
invidious position, To withhold from publication in book form 
the more ephemeral of Dr. Lightfoot’s contributions to the 
literature of the day may seem an injury to the fund, when 
perhaps a more single regard for the reputation of a venerable 
scholar of the most sound and solid erudition would rather 
counsel their suppression. There is nothing in these elegant 
and temperate popular addresses to which exception can be 
taken, when they are viewed in their proper light. But wh«ther 
Dr. Lightfoot or his more judicious friends would have wished 
them published, to bear comparison with the mature fruits of 
his learning, may admit of question. That, if published, they 
should have appeared as ‘ Popular Lectures,’ not as ‘ Historical 
Essays,’ would, but for the contrary opinion of his successor, 
have seemed to us unquestionable. 

The three lectures on Christian Life in the Second ard Third 
Centuries were delivered as long ago as 1872: they give an 
outline of the period not unlike the masterly picture of Gibbon. 
Dr. Lightfoot was a divine of far too great knowledge and 
wisdom to suppose that an historical sketch of early Christianity 
could differ in its main lines, except for the worse, from the 
work of that consummate historian, who himself replied to a 
charge of plagiarism, that if he had not followed the labours of 
his predecessors, he must have invented. Of course there is a 
difference of light in the two portraits : the difference between 
a glow of subdued enthusiasm and a pale flicker of disdain, 
Something depends on the aspect of the Roman persecutions, 
to which we choose to attend. The two extenuating circum- 
stances are the extreme facility with which the most superficial 
comp iance with the established worship was received, and the 
fiequent indifference of the Government. The most detestable 
features are the pandering to mob violence, the conversion of 
punishment into a form of popular amusement, and the cruelty 
of the modes of execution. If Dr. Lightfoot was in any point 
too hard on the pagan government, it is perhaps in the severity 
of his condemnation of emperor-worship. To worship an 
emperor, dead or alive, in the sense in which Christians 
worship their Creator, would indeed have been an insane 
aberration. But an Erastian official admission into the 
innumerable crowd of Roman deities was surely a very different 
thing, much more comparable to a canonisation. 

In the lecture on the Comparative Progress of Ancient and 
Modern Missions, the bishop was positively in alliance with 
Gibbon, for both have asserted the slow growth of the primitive 
and the rapid extension of the modern churches. The bishop, 
however, convicts the historian incidentally of neglecting an im- 
portant passage of St. Chrysostom on the population of Antioch. 
The most interesting question raised by the bishop’s eulogies 
of the Later Thirteenth Century is this. How is it that the world 
at large persists in its indifference, after all that has been told 
it on the subject by a Stubbs, a Green, a Freeman, a Lightfoot : 
whereas the same world is interested in the ages of Pericles and 
Augustus Elizabeth and Louis XIV., the eighteenth century 
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and the Romantic movement? Let us leave this, like Aristotle, 
to the judicious to determine, and pass on to Sir J. R. Seeley. 

This extremely solid work is fortunate in its date. Out ofall 
the multitude of morals which the ingenious have deduced from 
the General Election of 1895, none is more certain than that 
there is areaction against constitutional history and domestic 
politics, and in favour of political history and foreign policy. 
There is a fall in petitions of right. Witenageméts are cheap 
to-day ; mere Parliamentary reform has long since palled. The 
sing generation is much more ready to listen to the story of 
how Elizabeth saved England with little help from Parliament, 
and how Raleigh, as a sixteenth-century Jingo, deplored her 
vacillation, and how Oliver Cromwell managed Scotland znd 
Ireland quite otherwise than by Mr. Gladstone’s methods, and 
how William of Orange landed at Torbay primarily to save 
Europe from Louis XIV., and only secondarily to heal the 
sorrows of that chief of Whigs, Dr. Titus Oates. Sir J. R. 
Seeley neglects the parrot cry of twenty years ago against the 
serious treatment of royal pedigrees. We have always thought 
that that cry was partly an expression of the unique and, to an 
alien observer, almost incredible stupidity of the average 
Englishman about relationships. Large numbers of our coun- 
trymen are incapable of receiving into their brains by any 
known surgical operation the meaning of the terms ‘second 
cousin’ or ‘first cousin once removed,’ though the victim of 
this form of mental disease may take quite kindly to the mys- 
teries of fyrd and bok-land, wapentake and gesith. 

The period of growth covered by this work is from Elizabeth 
to William III. inclusive. The author was thus able to deal 
with the three principal moulders of England’s destiny—Eliza- 
beth, Oliver and William. No figures, except the two Pitts, in 
the later period can compare with them in interest. But the 
essay is perhaps even happier in its treatment of the very fasci- 
nating reigns of Charles II. and James II. The constitutional 
historian of the Macaulay school can only treat these kings in 
a quasi-theological style. They are to him mere vessels of 
wrath, impiously opposing the birth of that heir of all the ages, 
our incomparable nineteenth-century Parliamentary Govern- 
ment. This Macaulayese attitude is, of course, exactly the 
Yankee attitude towards the Mexicans. In both cases the 
victims are expected ‘to stand up and let us shoot ’em fairly.’ 
But a writer on foreign policy is not liable to this temptation. 
Charles IJ. and his brother were no doubt too French in their 
leanings, but the Professor criticises them as a rational man, 
instead of preaching at them. The volumes, though posthumous 
in publication, were practically finished at the time of the 
author’s death. They are preceded by a short memoir, the 
work of Mr. Prothero. 


THE RIVIERA 


The Riviera, Ancient and Modern. By CHARLES LENTHERIC. 
Translated by CHARLES WEST, M.D.,, Fellow and late 
Senior Censor of the Royal College of Physicians. With 
Map and Plans. London: Unwin. 


Lenthéric’s books on the Riviera are so well known that there 
is no need at this time of day to point out their merits, and 
many visitors to the health-resorts of the South of France are 
hardly so well equipped in the language that they can afford to 
despise an English translation, especially when it is so well 
done as this by Dr. West. The ordinary valetudinarian, golfer, 
or gambler, who does not look beyond the Casino, the prome- 
nade, the club and the ‘rooms,’ will not be interested in this 
scholarly account of the history and antiquities of the places 
which he regards merely as means of health and amusement. 
But travellers who mix their tours, as Opie his colours, ‘ with 
brains,’ will be grateful alike to author and translator for pro- 
viding them with an indispensable and pleasingly-instructive 
cicerone for their excursions. Of course Lenthéric’s Aiviera 
is no ordinary guide-book. It does not tell you what hotel to 
stop at, or the tariff of cabs, or the rules of the Monte Carlo 
tables. For these you must go to the vulgar sources. But foran 
intelligent account of the way the towns of the Riviera grew up, 
and the various peoples who colonised or conquered the plea- 
sant coast of Provence, from Phcenicians and Greeks, through 
Romans and Saracens, to the return of Napoleon, no safer or 
more interesting instructor than Lenthéric is to be found. In 
the matter of antiquities he has ransacked probably every 
4 
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available authority and his footnotes are a rich bibliography of 
this subject. Nor is he less happy in his descriptions of scenery 
—all the more truthful because he starts from the scientific 
vantage-ground of the geologist. The maps alone are a 
sufficient reason for buying the book—though in the copy before 
us Map 1, which should show ‘the Roman Routes and Maritime 
Itinerary between Marseilles and Italy,’ is conspicuous by its 
absence. 

One of the most curious sections deals with the Saracen 
occupation of parts of Provence. M. Lenthéric is occasionally 
long-winded, and likes to trace things down from the Fall or 
the Deluge, or thereabouts. Accordingly he begins his 
Saracenic chapter with an account of the Blessed Prophet, 
‘upon whom be pzace.’ But when we have skipped that, we 
come upon some singularly interesting notices of the doings of 
the Arabs in Southern France. It is a branch of medizval 
history that has never been popularised in English, and to 
most people the facts will be equally new and astonishing. 
For many a century the Saracens held Grand-Fraxinet— 
fraxinet is a fort in Provencal, called ri#dd¢ by the Arabs—and 
levied blackmail all over Lower Provence, where a string of 
little square forts (many of which are still standing) kept up 
communications by signal fires and observed a strict watch on 
the coasting commerce with a view to chase and plunder. 
The Saracens were driven out of Grand-Fraxinet by Count 
William of Provence, the Godfrey de Bouillon of the little 
crusade which began in 972; but it is curious to read that in 
1250 Roméo de Villeneuve directed in his will that the Saracen 
men and women on his estates should be sold—ztem volo quod 
omnes Saraceni et Saracenae de Villanova vendantur—and 
there is no doubt the Saracen race still survives in Provence 
and you may meet ‘in the gorges of the Moors and the Estérél 
direct descendants of the great Arab race, whose angular 
features, black eyes, receding foreheads, and almost curly hair, 
recall, after the lapse of more than eight centuries, the chief 
features of the African type.’ (Of course M. Lenthéric is here 
using ‘Arab’ for Berber.) In Nice there is still a quarter 
called /ou canton dei Sarrains, and children now play a game 
which they call /a guerra dei berbero. 

That the Saracens never made a brilliant success out of 
Provence in the way of civilisation and material and intellectual 
progress, as they did in Andalusia, is owing to the fact that 
they never really occupied the country ; their stay was merely 
an encampment varied by military incursions. Yet it is clear 
they attempted to improve the province. ‘Throughout the 
whole region of the Maritime Alps especially, so soon as those 
excesses were over which seem to be the first fatal attendants 
on every victory, the towns and the country began to experience 
comparative tranquillity. Agriculture and trade revived to a 
certain degree . . . Traces of subterranean galleries have been 
found in some of the gorges of the Maritime Alps, of distinctly 
Saracen origin, for working the veins of copper and lead ore 
containing silver, and there is no doubt but that an attempt had 
been made to develop a measure of metallurgical industry. 
Villages, groups of habitations, and cultivated fields still afford 
clear proof that the country could not have been exposed to 
perpetual devastation, or given over to the unbridled licence of 
the soldiery. It is very probable that had the Saracens been 
allowed some years of peace, if their rule had been accepted 
but for one century, they would have made a second Andalusia 
of Provence, would have turned it and the whole lower valley 
of the Rhone to very good account, and transformed the plain 
of Arles by agriculture and irrigation as they had already done 
that of Valencia and Granada .. . It must never be forgotten 
that it was they who first set in motion the interchange of ideas, 
as well as of material goods and the products of the earth, 
between nations separated before by prejudice and ignorance 
no less than by continents and seas. Be the motive that led 
them what it may, the undoubted result of their bold enterprise 
has been to open new horizons to the previously barbarous 
peoples of the West, and to point out to them routes which 
before were all but unknown. The field of history has been 
enlarged by them, and the intellectual life of humanity has been 
the immediate consequence of this fusion of young Europe with 
the ancient East.’ The ancient East had found its way to 
ancient Europe long before, but undoubtedly the Saracens 
were the principal flux which brought the older civilisations 
into combination with the raw nations of the mediaeval West, 
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THE PAGEANT 


The Pageant. Edited by C. HAZELWOOD SHANNON and 
J. W. GLEESON WHITE. London: Henry. 


The Pageant is offered to the world with no word of intro- 
duction or explanation and no statement of its aim, nor do the 
editors venture even to say on the title-page whether their 
publication is intended to be an ‘annual’ or a ‘ quarterly,’ or 
whether it appears once for all. Perhaps it is a revelation, a 
new light, a protest, or a manifestation of some consummate 
creed in art and literature. The editors should not be blamed 
for their silence. It is, from a business point of view, if one 
may say so, wise. It forces the critic to examine the book 
closely and to search diligently for fear lest he might miss 
some precious clue to the mystery. At a first glance the 
volume is not altogether prepossessing ; it has too Yellow 
Bookish an air and arouses some suspicion. Examination, 
however, proves that the suspicion is groundless. Zhe Pageant 
is perfectly clean. It is, in fact, a sort of glorified keepsake 
adapted to advanced moderna taste—a medley of pictures, 
stories and verses. 

As the art editor’s name is put first it may be assumed that 
in this medley of art and literature art is meant to hold the 
first place. The art section of the volume consists of twenty 
full-page pictures, almost all ‘half-tones,’ besides a title-page 
and a number of smaller illustrations. If an advertisement at 
the end of the book is to be trusted the full-page pictures in 
‘half-tone’ exhibit ‘the highest class of illustration work 
executed in Great Britain.’ This is a pity: it is equivalent to 
saying that we are still considerably behind France, America, 
Austria and Germany in this branch of art. The best bit of 
work so far as the reproduction goes is the lithograph of Mr. 
Whistler’s portrait of his brother. Among the works repro- 
duced are two by Rossetti, two by Mr. Whistler, two by Sir 
John Millais, two by Mr. Watts, and two by Sir Edward 
Burne Jones. There is a poorly-done reproduction of 
Botticelli’s Pal/as and the Centaur—the only work not of 
modern art, and there are contributions from works by Messrs. 
Ricketts, Rothenstein, Conder, Savage, Housman and Charles 
Shannon. Sir John Millais’s wonderful Sr Jsumbras of the 
Ford is not happily given; it is much too black, the girl’s 
mouth is quite spoilt and the distance is hardly more thana 
blot, but the beauty of the design, marred as it is in the illus- 
tration, makes one of the chief adornments of the volume. 
Mr. Watts’s Ariadne is well reproduced. Two reproductions 
of water-colour drawings are failures. The designs of Mr. 
Charles Ricketts are linked to the literary section of the 
volume by an essay on this artist’s work contributed by the 
literary editor, Mr. Gleeson White. Psyche in the House, by 
Mr. Ricketts, is decidedly the funniest thing in the book, 
eclipsing Mr. Housman’s Death and the Bather, where there 
seems to be a dash of intentional drollery which is wanting in 
the Psyche, though Mr. Gleeson White finds in it ‘a touch 
of humour.’ The Psyche too is badly drawn and Mr. Hous- 
man’s work is not. Mr. Ricketts as here illustrated is not 
quite up to the level of absurdity which he reached in his 
illustrations to ‘The Sphinx.’ Mr. Ricketts, however, is a 
capable though not an accomplished draughtsman, and he has 
a taste for beauty which some day may get the better of his 
taste for absurdity. One of his technical faults is that he 
imitates the detail and method of line of the old masters of 
woed-cutting, a practice which Mr. William Morris in a recent 
discourse wisely condemned. Unless he can bring himself to 
laugh at it Mr. Ricketts will do himself no good by reading 
Mr. Gleeson White’s essay. It is a good thing to be encouraged 
and appreciated, but it is not good to be flattered by an admirer 
who boasts that he alone or only a small clique is capable cf 
worshipping the idol rightly. Mr, Gleeson White should get 
rid of a great deal of the cant of art criticism before he ventures 
to dogmatise. It is a great mistake to assume that one has 
something like a monopoly ‘of understanding about art and that 
people who hold a different opinion from one’s own have formed 
that opinion from ignorance. Those who refuse to forgive bad 
drawing on a plea of spirituality and ‘a high degree of nervous 
tension’ are not necessarily without the power of appreciating 
art. It would do Mr. Gleeson White good to try to express 
what he has to say in clear simple English. It would perhaps 
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puzzle him to have to translate such sentences as the follow- 
ing :—‘ Here so absolutely integral is the line conceived and 
the line resulting, that you cannot dissever them, even in 
thought. These illustrations are severe in their direct state- 
ment, suave in curve, and full of lavish invention ; yet their 
effects are always gained by the most reticent expression of 
the idea. . 2. ‘Such work never has been and is never likely 
to be popular with the multitude. The simplicity of the com- 
monplace they understand ; the perplexity of the complex is 
also sufficiently dazzling to charm, if not to convince, them ; 
but the final simplicity which is not to be appreciated without 
equal renunciation on the part of the spectator—equal know- 
ledge of his unexpressed but deliberate ignoring of all but the 
essential—that can never appeal to any but those already in 
touch with the idea.’ The proper comment upon all this is 
that of Mr. Burchell in Zhe Vicar of Wakefield. 

But the literary character of Zhe Pageant must not be 
measured by Mr. White’s poor essay which, from his position as 
editor, seems to claim one’s first attention, The volume opens 
with a roundel by Mr. Swinburne, full of the musical charm of 
his verse, but, as in much of his recent work, rather thin so far 
as the meaning goes. Next comes a capital Irish tale of two 
hundred years ago by Mr. W. B. Yeats. It is impossible to go 
through all the literary contributions. There are verses by the 
‘degenerates’ Paul Verlaine and Maurice Maeterlinck, and a 
sort of mystical dramatic piece by the latter, all quite well cal- 
culated to maintain the reputation of the authors. Mr. Theo- 
dore Watts tells in verse David Gwynn’s yarn about an 
incident of the Spanish Armada. Mr. Alfred W. Pollard con- 
tributes a paper on ‘Florentine Rappresentazioni and their 
pictures’ which is very refreshing in style in the midst of 
so much that is tortuous and precious, and Mr. Lionel Johnson 
earns very sincere thanks by adding an amusing and clearly 
written little story about a young poet who went out to drown 
himself in the dark, but, having accidentally stumbled into the 
river too soon, swam ashore. 

The scope of Zhe Pageant is certainly not restricted. Besides 
the various matters already mentioned it contains some trivial 
verses by Mr. T. Sturge Moore of which the following is a 
sample :— 

‘ Kisses blown across the sea, 
Darkling kisses, kisses fair and free, 
3ob-a-cherry kisses ‘neath a tree— 
Oh, give me one.’ 
I'hus sang a queen and king in Babylon. 


And besides this there is a tragedy in blank verse—a set 
tragedy with the Emperor Justinian and the Empress Theodora 
init! Mr. Michael Field’ in his blank verse varies from lines 
so poor as— 
The charge was irksome to me, but a mistress 
Like Theodora must not be denied. 
to lines so good as— 
The future is not sudden, nor of chance, 
Nor like the gusty waters that are crossed 
As tempests may determine. 
The remaining contributors are twelve in number. Their con- 
tributions are of various merit. The best of them is perhaps 
a poem by Mrs, Margaret L, Woods. 


TOLSTOY'S PARABLES 


lvan the Fool and Three Other Parables. By Count Leo 
Totstoy. London: Scott. 


_ Of this set of four parables—the latest addition to Mr. Walter 
Sc tt’s daintily printed little series of translations of Tolstoy’s 
minor works—the first is by far the most elaborate and import- 
ant. The remaining three are simple little apologues, each of 
which, that we may be left in no doubt as to the interpretation, 
the author himself expounds and applies, and their general 
purpose is to protest against the way in which his opponents 
have assailed him with abuse and misrepresentation instead of 
discussing his teaching on its own merits and proving it to be 
either right or wrong. In the first of the three, for instance, he 
a that his recommendation of the Gospel precept of 

Xesist not evil’ has led to his being represented not merely as 
amadman, but as an actual enemy of society who is tolerant of 
evil and even wishes to see it spread. In point of fact, of course, 
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as he protests, he is as anxious aS any man to extirpate evil, 
and the real point at issue between himself and his opponents 
is simply the means by which the desired end can best be 
attained. All which, if fairly obvious, is, at any rate, perfectly 
right and reasonable. Whether we agree with the Count’s 
views or not, we must be equally desirous that he should have 
fair play and a patient hearing. That is all he pleads for in 
these three parables, and in this country, at all events, we 
believe there has never been any unwillingness to grant it. 
‘Ivan the Fool’ is a parable of another type. It is left to the 
reader’s own intelligence to interpret, but no one at all familiar 
with Tolstoy’s views will have any difficulty with the interpre- 
tation, for in the quaintly picturesque form of a Russian folk- 
story it is practically a dramatic exposition of the leading tenets 
of his well-known social and economic doctrines. The hero, 
Ivan, is the patient hard-working peasant who appears to be 
Tolstoy’s ideal type of humanity, a man of simple, not to say 
dirty, habits, who works with his hands and not with his head 
and is too ‘stupid’ to see that gold pieces are of any use 
except as gewgaws for women and toys for children, or soldiers 
of any service except to make a fine show and sing amusing 
songs. He has two brothers~-Semyon, a soldier, and Taras, a 
merchant—who go out to seek their fortunes, leaving the 
despised Ivan at home to farm the land and keep house with 
his deaf and dumb sister, and at first all three seem equally to 
prosper in their different pursuits. We need not go into all the 
details of the story which turns upon the plots of the Old Devil 
and the three Little Devils to bring the family to ruin, but the 
upshot of it all is that while the soldier and the merchant are 
easily and utterly discomfited, Ivan the fool, by the sheer force 
of his ‘stupidity’ and the practice of strict Tolstoyan principles, 
puts the devils one and all to rout and emerges triumphant from 
every ordeal. He prospers more and more and we leave him 
at last the Czar of a happy country where money and soldiers 
are unknown, where industry and brotherliness prevail, where 
there is plenty of everything for everybody and only one regu- 
lation: ‘Whoever has hard hands comes to the table; and 
whoever has not gets the scraps.’ We do not propose here to 
enter into a discussion of Tolstoy’s peculiar doctrines, but we 
may safely say that nowhere have they been more simply and 
strikingly put than in this fantastic little story, where imps and 
devils and peasants and Czars are so grotesquely jumbled 
together in a narrative of childlike homeliness and simplicity. 
Only one important part of his teaching is omitted and the 
omission may or may not be significant—there is no reference 
to his ascetic doctrines, his views on spiritual marriage, vege- 
tarianism, teetotalism and so forth. Ivan marries, eats, drinks, 
and even on occasion, gets drunk just like any one else, and 
there is nothing to show that Tolstoy disapproves in the 
slightest of his conduct in these respects. With this exception, 
however, all his favourite tenets are here set forth, the dignity 
of manual labour, the futility of intellect, the folly of laws and 
governments, the absurdity and wickedness of war and com- 
merce, the efficacy of non-resistance to violence, and the rest 
of that whimsical system of Christian anarchy which constitutes 
the master’s ‘gospel.’ Any one who wants to re-open the dis- 
cussion of the subject will find in ‘ Ivan the Fool’ as concise and 
comprehensive a text as he could wish for the purpose. 


FICTION 


1. The Way of a Maid. By KATHARINE TYNAN HINKSON. 
Lawrence. 

. A Princess of the Gutter. By L.T. MEADE. Wells Gardner, 

. A Game of Consequences. By ALBERT KINROSS. Unwin, 

. Hush Money. By JEAN MIDDLEMASS. Digby. 

The Red Badge of Courage. By STEPHEN CRANE. Heine- 

mann. 

6. The Cid Campeador. By D. A. DE TRUEBA Y LA QUINTANA, 
Translated from the Spanish by J. H. GILL, M.A. Long- 
mans. 
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1. The Way of a Maid is a very charming love-story, and 
will be read with pleasure by many. The scene is laid in 
Ireland, and the characters are Irish to their heart's core. 
If the ‘way’ of Nora, the heroine, who is the most spoilt, 
shallow, fascinating and impulsive of creatures, is not pre- 
cisely ‘ the perfect way of honour,’ she has at least the courage 
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to change her course of action when she has changed her 
mind instead of making pretence of fidelity when she has 
lost the reality after the time-honoured and idiotic custom of 
fictional heroines in general. A girl who, like Nora, is as it 
were carried off her feet by a ‘gust of passion for a romantic 
stranger, who does not at first even regard her with respect, 
and while she is all the time betrothed to a faithful lover in 
India, does not command unmixed admiration and will strike 
most people as being somewhat unworthy of the deep trance 
of happiness that follows her marriage—with the stranger. 
Jessie is one of the best and best drawn characters in the 
book. She is a good deal healthier, if the word be allowed 
us, than either Nora or Hilliard. Mrs. Hinkson writes 
throughout with a great command of poetic language, and 
when describing Nature is particularly apt and happy in her 
expression. Her love scenes indeed, especially those described 
in the chapter entitled ‘ Love is Enough,’ remind us too much 
of the heavy and luscious perfume of tube-roses, and make us 
sigh for a breath of thin morning air. If such states of over- 
wrought feeling really constituted ‘love’ it certainly would not 
be ‘enough’ for anything but the briefest of honeymoons. We 
would also remind Mrs. Hinkson that expressions like ‘my 
damask rose,’ ‘my little rose of the world,’ ‘my heart’s de- 
light,’ etc., are apt, if too often repeated in prose, to have a 
cloying effect on the practical mind of the commonplace reader. 
Apart from this occasional tendency to exaggeration, Mrs. 
Hinkson has written charmingly (as we have said) a charming 
love story—graceful, easy, poetic and picturesque—which every 
one who begins will certainly finish. 

2. ‘ Though permitted evils should not avenge themselves by 
any political retribution, yet avenge themselves if unredressed 
they surely will. . . we may choose to look on the masses in 
the gross as objects for statistics—and, of course, where possible 
for profits. There is One above who knows every thirst and 
ache and sorrow and temptation of each slattern and gin- 
drinker and street-boy. The day will come when He will 
require an account of these neglects of ours—not in the gross,’ 
wrote Charles Kingsley, and this is the keynote of Mrs. Meade’s 
new book, A Princess of the Gutter. The book purports to be 
a faithful picture of ‘life among our great unclassed.’ It is 
evident that Mrs. Meade has earnestly tried to make the 
picture a faithful one, but, in spite of her efforts, we cannot help 
feeling that the picture is brighter than it should be. The gulf 
between class and class is not so easily bridged by blue and 
pink blouses, and muslin curtains, as Mrs. Meade would have 
us believe. The greatness of the gulf fixed between the com- 
fortable class, however benevolent, and the masses of toiling, 
suffering creatures in the East End has been abundantly proved 
by many an enthusiastic young man and woman who has given 
up the pleasant things of this world, and gone down to labour 
among the poor, only to return at last to the starting-place, 
bitterly disillusioned and disappointed. ‘That there is work in 
the East End for a greater number of educated men and 
women than will ever cast in their lot with its forlorn people is 
evident to all who think seriously; but there is nothing to be 
gained by under-rating the difficulties and horrors that await 
missionaries to that dark land. Mrs. Meade’s story, apart from 
this, is well and convincingly told, and we congratulate her on 
having refrained from giving us any love-making between the 
parson and the heroine, a fault of taste into which many writers 
on these subjects are too prone to fall. The book will be read 
with interest, and cannot fail to exercise a helpful influence on 
all readers. Those whose hearts are daily wrung by tales of the 
sin and suffering of the poor will be grateful to Mrs. Meade for 


‘that she has placed her clever pen at the service of the greatest 


cause in the world. 

3. Mr. Albert Kinross is apparently a student of John Oliver 
Hobbes : or, if that is an unkind thing to say, we will put it 
that that lady and he approach the art of fiction in the same 
spirit. They both discourse about their characters wittily and 
with considerable intelligence. Neither of them is dull, but 
neither is quite satisfactory. A Game of Consequences is the 
story of a ‘modern’ young lady, a governess, who at the end of 
a long and ardent flirtation with a certain Captain Winter, 
handsomely offers to come and live with him without going 
through the form of marriage, provided he will settle a modest 
income upon her. The gallant captain presents her with five 
hundred a year and the little scheme is carried out. What 
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happens to this strangely united pair of worthies it would not 
be fair to reveal in a review; but it is certainly not what the 
average reader expects, and therefore he will probably read 
the book through to the end with some interest. It is brightly 
written throughout and is well fitted to while away an idle 
hour of a railway journey, as we presume the Autonym Library 
is intended to do. That the epigrams which it contains are 
always quite successful or that the somewhat d/zarre philo- 
sophy of life which they express is worth much consideration 
we shou!d be sorry to assert. Mr. Kinross’s characters do not 
talk in the least like men and women, but that in these days is 
supposed to be of slight importance. They rattle agreeably 
enough, and if they pose rather tiresomely and carry their 
egotism to the furthest limits of toleration, still much may be 
forgiven them for their obvious efforts to amuse. 

4. We will not say that Miss Jean Middlemass cannot write 
for here we have three hundred and eleven pages from her pen, 
and we gather that she has published at least three previous 
novels, but the present volume, Hush Money, is decidedly not a 
success. Itis one of those tiresome stories of a feeble nerveless 
man who is victimised for a series of years by a not particularly 
clever scoundrel who blackmails him. Now we are perfectly 
well aware that plenty of people are blackmailed in London 
every day. The police courts tell us so much. But the subject 
is not a very interesting one in fiction, and that for a very 
simple reason. On the one hand one is unable to sympathise 
very strongly with the victim who has forged a cheque in a 
moment of difficulty and is made to pay dearly for it by the 
ingenious person who discovers the fact; while on the other 
hand the ingenious person who makes his living out of the 
terrors of such a man is not a very pleasing subject of contem- 
plation. The only possible hope for a book which deals with a 
situation at once so old and so sordid is that the respective 
characters of tne persecutor and his victim should have some 
special qualities which will repay analysis, and should be treated 
by the writer with a certain power or distinction. Miss Middle- 
mass, however, presents to us a collection of dolls who have no 
characters at all—from the villain of the piece, who is of the 
Adelphi type, to the wicked baronet who suggests the Young 
Ladies Journal. The book is written in fair English—though 
‘hirsute ornament’ is a poor synonym for ‘moustache ’—but 
it is not literature. 

5. The Red Badge of Courage is clever, original, and striking. 
It purports to be an episode of the American Civil War, deals 
largely in battles and bloodshed, has corpses strewn rather too 
freely over its pages, and gives the history of a recruit who 
fancies himself a hero and finds himself a coward. It is 
written in a style sombre, effective, and occasionally affected, as 
when the author speaks of the sun being ‘ pasted in the sky 
like a wafer.’ None of the characters have any names—or if 
they have them are permitted to use them—and are desig- 
nated throughout by descriptive titles such as ‘the youth,’ ‘ the 
tall soldier,’ ‘ the loud one,’ ‘ the lieutenant,’ ‘ the tattered man, 
‘the friend.’ This is a trick which we find particularly aggra- 
vating and meaningless. Some of Mr. Crane’s descriptions 
both of scenery and mental phases are very happy, and in the 
death of ‘the tall soldier’ he is really powerful. Many readers 
will not like the book the less for its entire lack of feminine 
interest and character. We are beginning to hope froin a like 
lack in several other works of fiction we have met lately that 
ladies are really getting a little less fashionable at last. If Zhe 
Red Badge of Courage is not the best of the ‘ Pioneer Series’ at 
present issued it is at least a very long way trom being the 
worst. It is greatly out of the common-—which is after all, to 
the bored novel reader, the one thing needful. 

6. It is refreshing to come upon the translation of a book really 
worth translating in a day when eager linguists are competing 
to constitute themselves the candlestick of dim continental lights. 
To many English readers the Cid Campeador is moreover little 
more than a name and his exploits quite unknown. The great Cid 
was the King Arthur of Spain. Brave as a lion, of great virtue 
and lofty ambition, this Castilian hero has enjoyed for eight 
centuries the love and admiration of all Spain. Senor de 
Trueba’s historical romance is justly estimated at a high value in 
his native land, and is a work of solid merit and great charm, 
reminding the reader of Cervantes’s incomparable romance at 
every page. The humour of it is Shakespearean, and may con- 
sequently be considered by some to be out of date. The 
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language is simple and forcible, the historical background of 
undoubted correctness. Borrow gave it as his opinion fifty 
years ago that the Spanish language had produced but little 
literature worthy of itself, and during the half-century little has 
been added to that scant store. Zhe Cid Campeador is, however, 
a distinct gain, and all who are unable to read it in the most 
sonorous and dignified of European tongues should welcome a 
translation which is at once pleasing, scholarly, and correct. 


THE STRAWBERRY LAND IN THE HIGH NOKTH 


Vignettes rom Finland. By A. M. C, CLIVE-BAYLEY. 
London: Low. 


This is a chatty book of a very light kind. One might read 
nearly one-fourth of it without finding any formal indication of 
the author’s sex. Yet, after the perusal of only a few pages, 
the conclusion that the writer was a woman is inevitable. There 
is too much in it of statements like these :—‘We had our 
own dinner, wrote various postcards and discussed plans ;’ 
‘ We had to hurry for fear of missing the steamers :’ ‘ His wife 
and daughters entertained us very kindly, and ordered tea and 
coffee for us’—and so on through a large part of the book. The 
authoress Says, it is true, in the preface :—‘ The following pages 
are chiefly taken from letters written to friends and relatives 
during the year I was in Finland.’ But this avowal does not 
make up for obvious shortcomings, both as regards style and 
contents. 

The last chapter but one is the best. It gives a description 
of Helsingfors, the present capital and seat of a University, 
with its progressive spirit and fine public institutions. That 
town is portrayed as quite a cosmopolitan little place. ‘ In- 
telligence and brightness characterise the inhabitants, and it is 
rare to come across a really stupid person. The very servants 
seem well informed, and the air breathes education. English, 
French, and German are very commonly spoken, and any one 
who knows a foreign language is very willing to speak it. It 
would be difficult to find a town of 80,000 inhabitants in 
England so clean, so bright with museums, libraries, and public 
holidays. Even Bedford is not as educational as Helsingfors, 
nor is Brighton so well provided with social amusements, 
concerts and theatres.’ Such, at any rate, is the chief town of 
Strawberry Land, as the Finns call their country, in contra- 
distincticn from Bilberry Land, which is the Stranger’s Land. 
It need, however, scarcely be said that the capital of the Grand 
Duchy forms an exception in this respect to the remainder of 
the country, which is mainly inhabited by a plodding peasantry, 
firm adherents of the Lutheran Reformed Church, but rather 
pietistically inclined. 

Miss Clive-Bayley calls the Grand Duchy an ‘Arch Duchy,’ 
The Czar of Russia being Grand Duke, or Grand Prince of 
Finland, it would be better to give it the former title. Speaking 
of the Turanian, non-Aryan, origin of the Finns, she gives 
expression to some exceedingly questionable views as to 
their arrival in the country ‘after the Buddhist era,’ having 
‘passed through Persia, and pressing northward.’ She then 
says:—*To judge from their language, they tarried longer 
among the Aryans than with the Slavs.’ Yet the real Slavs 
themselves, as every one who deals with such a subject might 
know by this time, are a branch of the Aryans. 

There are various other blunders and strangely incomplete 
statements in the book. Referring to the Finnish epic, Kalevala, 
the writer speaks in the preface of the deeds of ‘Waino- 
minen, the True and Ancient,’ and, further on, of ‘the heroic 
time of Waimon/nen, who, among his many other trades, was 
magic physician, Jar excellence. We suppose, in both cases 
she means Wainiimoinen, one of the Finnish divine trinity. 
Even the name of the collector of the Kalevala is incorrectly 
spelt: Linrot, instead of Lénnrot. Such mistakes are the 
more extraordinary, as the lady travelled with the wife of a 
Finnish pastor, whom she describes as both an antiquarian and 
a patriot, and the meritorious collector of Rune songs. 

In a passage deploring the division of races in Finland, Miss 
Clive-Bayley says that you may hear Swedish-speaking inhabi- 
tants ‘sneer at a foreigner for admiring so barbarous a 
tongue as Finnish, but that it is much more beautiful to my 
ars than Swedish as spoken in Finland, and far more 
highly polished a language.’ At the same time she confesses 
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that she does not know Finnish, and that the friends she tra- 
velled with avoided Swedish, so that she did not have much 
opportunity of using that tongue in conversation, But, after 
having lauded Finnish as the more polished language, she 
gives the English translation of an ode in honour of the Emperor 
Alexander II., adding :—‘I append the original for readers 
versed in that tongue.’ The unwary public which knows 
neither Finnish nor Swedish would naturally conclude that 
the original was Finnish. It is, however, Swedish! Why is 
not the reader put on the right track? 

We are further told of a Stadt huset (town hall), of a Socie- 
tetshuseb (/), of a Fruntemmersskola (gentlewoman’s school) ; 
and the ordinary reader is again left under the impression that 
these are words of the beautiful and highly polished Finnish 
tongue. Again, they are Swedish. A Séfadt huset is in 
the kindred German language Stadthaus. A Societetshuset 
(not Awsed) literally means a society house. The word Frun- 
temmersskola may be compared to the Danish Fruentimmer, 
the German Frauenzimmer, meaning a lady. It is strange 
that the Norse and Teutonic character of all such words should 
be left quite unnoticed. So, again, a ‘torper’ (crofter) of 
Finland—whose ‘torpe’ and our ‘thorpe’ have, as the writer 
says, a common linguistic origin—is manifestly so called from 
a Norse word, which has its counterpart in the German Dor/. 
But as we are told about the Turanian Finns that, ‘to judge from 
their language they tarried longer among the Aryans than among 
the Slavs, for many of their linguistic roots, if not belonging 
to a prehistoric parent tongue, are certainly of Aryan origin, 
the reader might again think that the words above given are 
parts of the originally Finnish speech. But it is notso. They 
are simply Norse words, introduced under the Swedish 
dominion, which had a beneficial effect in the way of civilising 
the Finns. 

There are several other inaccuracies, or misleading state- 
ments, which it would be too long to detail. We turn with 
greater pleasure to what is said about the patriotic character 
and the Liberal aspirations of the inhabitants of Finland, 
whether ‘Svekomanes,’ or ‘ Finomanes,’ as their party descrip- 
tion is, according to the differences of race and speech. (By- 
the-by, the authoress writes, in the singular: the Svekoman, 
the Finoman, which is also misleading.) She has, very rightly, 
a good deal to say about the spy-system which the Holy 
Russian Empire upholds in the Grand Duchy, and about the 
arrogance of Muscovite officers and officials, who behave as if 
they were in a subjugated country. ‘ Men who, through drink, 
idleness, or other misbehaviour, lose their employment, may— 
if treachery be bred of such ill-conduct—be sure of obtaining 
work as Russian spies. Unhappy Strawberry Land—so far! 

Owing to its recent annexation, Finland is the only country 
under the Czar’s rule in which some kind of representative 
government is left. In the Diet the nobles and burghers are of 
the Swedish party, as arule. The clergy and the peasants are 
of the Finnish party. But though there are four classes which 
form the Diet, there is no sharply defined social line between 
them, outside that Assembly. All educated persons are 
regarded as socially on a par ; still, when it comes to marriages, 
the prejudices of rank and title are apt, here and there, to crop 
up, even as elsewhere. 

Racially, a considerable difference of type is observable, ia 
several parts of the country, among the Turanian aborigines. 
Albeit generally writing in most complimentary terms of the 
Ugro-Finnish stock, Miss Clive-Bayley does not draw an exactly 
flattering portrait of the physical appearance, even of the womer. 
Speaking of a group of volubly chattering girls, she says :— 
‘They were truly Finnish in type, there being no bridge to 
unite the intellectual foreheads with the turned-up tip that 
stands for nose, just above a very ocean of mouth.’ On the 
other hand, she declares that there is one feature of Helsingfors 
life which strikes a foreigner as distinctly good. ‘I heard of no 
case of “nerves,” or hysterics, or “revolting daughters.” ’ 
Happy Strawberry-land—at least in that. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF SPORT 
Paris Sportif. By ‘Crafty. Paris: Librairie Plon. 


The Anglo-Saxon, we know, has a tendency to look on the 
sports of the Latin races with a certain humour. The French: 
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to change her course of action when she has changed her 
mind instead of making pretence of fidelity when she has 
lost the reality after the time-honoured and idiotic custom of 
fictional heroines in general. A girl who, like Nora, is as it 
were carried off her feet by a ‘gust of passion for a romantic 
stranger, who does not at first even regard her with respect, 
and while she is all the time betrothed to a faithful lover in 
India, does not command unmixed admiration and will strike 
most people as being somewhat unworthy of the deep trance 
of happiness that follows her marriage—with the stranger. 
Jessie is one of the best and best drawn characters in the 
book. She is a good deal healthier, if the word be allowed 
us, than either Nora or Hilliard. Mrs. Hinkson writes 
throughout with a great command of poetic language, and 
when describing Nature is particularly apt and happy in her 
expression. Her love scenes indeed, especially those described 
in the chapter entitled ‘ Love is Enough,’ remind us too much 
of the heavy and luscious perfume of tube-roses, and make us 
sigh for a breath of thin morning air. If such states of over- 
wrought feeling really constituted ‘love’ it certainly would not 
be ‘enough’ for anything but the briefest of honeymoons. We 
would also remind Mrs. Hinkson that expressions like ‘my 
damask rose,’ ‘my little rose of the world,’ ‘my heart’s de- 
light,’ etc., are apt, if too often repeated in prose, to have a 
cloying effect on the practical mind of the commonplace reader. 
Apart from this occasional tendency to exaggeration, Mrs. 
Hinkson has written charmingly (as we have said) a charming 
love story—graceful, easy, poetic and picturesque—which every 
one who begins will certainly finish. 

2. ‘ Though permitted evils should not avenge themselves by 
any political retribution, yet avenge themselves if unredressed 
they surely will. . . we may choose to look on the masses in 
the gross as objects for statistics—and, of course, where possible 
for profits. There is One above who knows every thirst and 
ache and sorrow and temptation of each slattern and gin- 
drinker and street-boy. The day will come when He will 
require an account of these neglects of ours—not in the gross,’ 
wrote Charles Kingsley, and this is the keynote of Mrs. Meade’s 
new book, A Princess of the Gutter. The book purports to be 
a faithful picture of ‘life among our great unclassed.’ It is 
evident that Mrs. Meade has earnestly tried to make the 
picture a faithful one, but, in spite of her efforts, we cannot help 
feeling that the picture is brighter than it should be. The gulf 
between class and class is not so easily bridged by blue and 
pink blouses, and muslin curtains, as Mrs. Meade would have 
us believe. The greatness of the gulf fixed between the com- 
fortable class, however benevolent, and the masses of toiling, 
suffering creatures in the East End has been abundantly proved 
by many an enthusiastic young man and woman who has given 
up the pleasant things of this world, and gone down to labour 
among the poor, only to return at last to the starting-place, 
bitterly disillusioned and disappointed. That there is work in 
the East End for a greater number of educated men and 
women than will ever cast in their lot with its forlorn people is 
evident to all who think seriously; but there is nothing to be 
gained by under-rating the difficulties and horrors that await 
missionaries to that dark land. Mrs. Meade’s story, apart from 
this, is well and convincingly told, and we congratulate her on 
having refrained from giving us any love-making between the 
parson and the heroine, a fault of taste into which many writers 
on these subjects are too prone to fall. The book will be read 
with interest, and cannot fail to exercise a helpful influence on 
all readers. Those whose hearts are daily wrung by tales of the 
sin and suffering of the poor will be grateful to Mrs. Meade for 


‘that she has placed her clever pen at the service of the greatest 


cause in the world. 

3. Mr. Albert Kinross is apparently a student of John Oliver 
Hobbes : or, if that is an unkind thing to say, we will put it 
that that lady and he approach the art of fiction in the same 
spirit. They both discourse about their characters wittily and 
with considerable intelligence. Neither of them is dull, but 
neither is quite satisfactory. A Game of Consequences is the 
story of a ‘modern’ young lady, a governess, who at the end of 
a long and ardent flirtation with a certain Captain Winter, 
handsomely offers to come and live with him without going 
through the form of marriage, provided he will settle a modest 
income upon her. The gallant captain presents her with five 
hundred a year and the little scheme is carried out. What 
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happens to this strangely united pair of worthies it would not 
be fair to reveal in a review; but it is certainly not what the 
average reader expects, and therefore he will probably read 
the book through to the end with some interest. It is brightly 
written throughout and is well fitted to while away an idle 
hour of a railway journey, as we presume the Autonym Library 
is intended to do. That the epigrams which it contains are 
always quite successful or that the somewhat d/zarre philo- 
sophy of life which they express is worth much consideration 
we should be sorry to assert. Mr. Kinross’s characters do not 
talk in the least like men and women, but that in these days is 
supposed to be of slight importance. They rattle agreeably 
enough, and if they pose rather tiresomely and carry their 
egotism to the furthest limits of toleration, still much may be 
forgiven them for their obvious efforts to amuse. 

4. We will not say that Miss Jean Middlemass cannot write 
for here we have three hundred and eleven pages from her pen, 
and we gather that she has published at least three previous 
novels, but the present volume, Hush Money, is decidedly not a 
success. It is one of those tiresome stories of a feeble nerveless 
man who is victimised for a series of years by a not particularly 
clever scoundrel who blackmails him. Now we are perfectly 
well aware that plenty of people are blackmailed in London 
every day. The police courts tell us so much. But the subject 
is not a very interesting one in fiction, and that for a very 
simple reason. On the one hand one is unable to sympathise 
very strongly with the victim who has forged a cheque in a 
moment of difficulty and is made to pay dearly for it by the 
ingenious person who discovers the fact; while on the other 
hand the ingenious person who makes his living out of the 
terrors of such a man is not a very pleasing subject of contem- 
plation. The only possible hope for a book which deals with a 
situation at once so old and so sordid is that the respective 
characters of tne persecutor and his victim should have some 
special qualities which will repay analysis, and should be treated 
by the writer with a certain power or distinction. Miss Middle- 
mass, however, presents to us a collection of dolls who have no 
characters at all—from the villain of the piece, who is of the 
Adelphi type, to the wicked baronet who suggests the Young 
Ladies’ Journal. The book is written in fair English—though 
‘hirsute ornament’ is a poor synonym for ‘moustache ’—but 
it is not literature. 

5. The Red Badge of Courage is clever, original, and striking. 
It purports to be an episode of the American Civil War, deals 
largely in battles and bloodshed, has corpses strewn rather too 
freely over its pages, and gives the history of a recruit who 
fancies himself a hero and finds himself a coward. It is 
written in a style sombre, effective, and occasionally affected, as 
when the author speaks of the sun being ‘ pasted in the sky 
like a wafer.’ None of the characters have any names—or if 
they have them are permitted to use them—and are desig- 
nated throughout by descriptive titles such as ‘the youth,’ ‘ the 
tall soldier,’ ‘ the loud one,’ ‘ the lieutenant,’ ‘ the tattered man, 
‘the friend.’ This is a trick which we find particularly aggra- 
vating and meaningless. Some of Mr. Crane’s descriptions 
both of scenery and mental phases are very happy, and in the 
death of ‘the tall soldier’ he is really powerful. Many readers 
will not like the book the less for its entire lack of feminine 
interest and character. We are beginning to hope froin a like 
lack in several other works of fiction we have met lately that 
ladies are really getting a little less fashionable at last. If 7he 
Red Badge of Courage is not the best of the ‘ Pioneer Series’ at 
present issued it is at least a very long way trom being the 
worst. It is greatly out of the common—which is after all, to 
the bored novel reader, the one thing needful. 

6. It is refreshing to come upon the translation of a book really 
worth translating in a day when eager linguists are competing 
to constitute themselves the candlestick of dim continental lights. 
To many English readers the Cid Campeador is moreover little 
more than a name and his exploits quite unknown. The great Cid 
was the King Arthur of Spain. Brave as a lion, of great virtue 
and lofty ambition, this Castilian hero has enjoyed for eight 
centuries the love and admiration of all Spain. Senor de 
Trueba’s historical romance is justly estimated at a high value in 
his native land, and is a work of solid merit and great charm, 
reminding the reader of Cervantes’s incomparable romance at 
every page. The humour of it is Shakespearean, and may con- 
sequently be considered by some to be out of date. The 
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language is simple and forcible, the historical background of 
undoubted correctness. Borrow gave it as his opinion fifty 
years ago that the Spanish language had produced but little 
literature worthy of itself, and during the half-century little has 
been added to that scant store. Zhe Cid Campeador is, however, 
a distinct gain, and all who are unable to read it in the most 
sonorous and dignified of European tongues should welcome a 
translation which is at once pleasing, scholarly, and correct. 


THE STRAWBERRY LAND IN THE HIGH NOKTH 


Vignettes from Finland. By A. M. C. CLIVE-BAYLEY. 
London: Low. 


This is a chatty book of a very light kind. One might read 
nearly one-fourth of it without finding any formal indication of 
the author’s sex. Yet, after the perusal of only a few pages, 
the conclusion that the writer was a woman is inevitable. There 
is too much in it of statements like these :—‘ We had our 
own dinner, wrote various postcards and discussed plans ;’ 
‘ We had to hurry for fear of missing the steamers :’ ‘ His wife 
and daughters entertained us very kindly, and ordered tea and 
coffee for us’—and so on through a large part ofthe book. The 
authoress says, it is true, in the preface :—‘ The following pages 
are chiefly taken from letters written to friends and relatives 
during the year I was in Finland.’ But this avowal does not 
make up for obvious shortcomings, both as regards style and 
contents. 

The last chapter but one is the best. It gives a description 
of Helsingfors, the present capital and seat of a University, 
with its progressive spirit and fine public institutions. That 
town is portrayed as quite a cosmopolitan little place. ‘ In- 
telligence and brightness characterise the inhabitants, and it is 
rare to come across a really stupid person. The very servants 
seem well informed, and the air breathes education. English, 
French, and German are very commonly spoken, and any one 
who knows a foreign language is very willing to speak it. It 
would be difficult to find a town of 80,000 inhabitants in 
England so clean, so bright with museums, libraries, and public 
holidays. Even Bedford is not as educational as Helsingfors, 
nor is Brighton so well provided with social amusements, 
concerts and theatres.’ Such, at any rate, is the chief town of 
Strawberry Land, as the Finns call their country, in contra- 
distincticn from Bilberry Land, which is the Stranger’s Land. 
It need, however, scarcely be said that the capital of the Grand 
Duchy forms an exception in this respect to the remainder of 
the country, which is mainly inhabited by a plodding peasantry, 
firm adherents of the Lutheran Reformed Church, but rather 
pietistically inclined. 

Miss Clive-Bayley calls the Grand Duchy an ‘Arch Duchy,’ 
The Czar of Russia being Grand Duke, or Grand Prince of 
Finland, it would be better to give it the former title. Speaking 
of the Turanian, non-Aryan, origin of the Finns, she gives 
expression to some exceedingly questionable views as to 
their arrival in the country ‘after the Buddhist era,’ having 
‘passed through Persia, and pressing northward.’ She then 
says:—‘ To judge from their language, they tarried longer 
among the Aryans than with the Slavs.’ Yet the real Slavs 
themselves, as every one who deals with such a subject might 
know by this time, are a branch of the Aryans. 

There are various other blunders and strangely incomplete 
statements in the book. Referring to the Finnish epic, Kalevala, 
the writer speaks in the preface of the deeds of ‘Waino- 
minen, the True and Ancient,’ and, further on, of ‘the heroic 
time of Waimoninen, who, among his many other trades, was 
magic physician, far excellence. We suppose, in both cases 
she means Wainiimoinen, one of the Finnish divine trinity. 
Even the name of the collector of the Kalevala is incorrectly 
spelt: Lénrot, instead of Linnrot. Such mistakes are the 
more extraordinary, as the lady travelled with the wife of a 
Finnish pastor, whom she describes as both an antiquarian and 
a patriot, and the meritorious collector of Rune songs. 

In a passage deploring the division of races in Finland, Miss 
Clive-Bayley says that you may hear Swedish-speaking inhabi- 
tants ‘sneer at a foreigner for admiring so barbarous a 
tongue as Finnish, but that it is much more beautiful to my 
ears than Swedish as spoken in Finland, and far more 
highly polished a language.” At the same time she confesses 
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that she does not know Finnish, and that the friends she tra- 
velled with avoided Swedish, so that she did not have much 
opportunity of using that tongue in conversation, But, after 
having lauded Finnish as the more polished language, she 
gives the English translation of an ode in honour of the Emperor 
Alexander II., adding :—‘I append the original for readers 
versed in that tongue. The unwary public which knows 
neither Finnish nor Swedish would naturally conclude that 
the original was Finnish. It is, however, Swedish! Why is 
not the reader put on the right track? 

We are further told of a Stadt huset (town hall), of a Socie- 
tetshuseb (/), of a Fruntemmersskola (gentlewoman’s school) ; 
and the ordinary reader is again left under the impression that 
these are words of the beautiful and highly polished Finnish 
tongue. Again, they are Swedish. A Stadt huset is in 
the kindred German language Stadthaus. A Societetshuset 
(not Awsed) literally means a society house. The word Frun- 
temmersskola may be compared to the Danish Fruentimmer, 
the German Frauenzimmer, meaning a lady. It is strange 
that the Norse and Teutonic character of all such words should 
be left quite unnoticed. So, again, a ‘torper’ (crofter) of 
Finland—whose ‘torpe’ and our ‘thorpe’ have, as the writer 
says, a common linguistic origin—is manifestly so called from 
a Norse word, which has its counterpart in the German Dor/. 
But as we are told about the Turanian Finns that, ‘to judge from 
their language they tarried longer among the Aryans than among 
the Slavs, for many of their linguistic roots, if not belonging 
to a prehistoric parent tongue, are certainly of Aryan origin, 
the reader might again think that the words above given are 
parts of the originally Finnish speech. But it is notso. They 
are simply Norse words, introduced under the Swedish 
dominion, which had a beneficial effect in the way of civilising 
the Finns. 

There are several other inaccuracies, or misleading state- 
ments, which it would be too long to detail. We turn with 
greater pleasure to what is said about the patriotic character 
and the Liberal aspirations of the inhabitants of Finland, 
whether ‘ Svekomanes,’ or ‘ Finomanes,’ as their party descrip- 
tion is, according to the differences of race and speech. (By- 
the-by, the authoress writes, in the singular: the Svefoman, 
the Finoman, which is also misleading.) She has, very rightly, 
a good deal to say about the spy-system which the Holy 
Russian Empire upholds in the Grand Duchy, and about the 
arrogance of Muscovite officers and officials, who behave as if 
they were in a subjugated country. ‘ Men who, through drink, 
idleness, or other misbehaviour, lose their employment, may— 
if treachery be bred of such ill-conduct—be sure of obtaining 
work as Russian spies. Unhappy Strawberry Land—so far! 

Owing to its recent annexation, Finland is the only country 
under the Czar’s rule in which some kind of representative 
government is left. In the Diet the nobles and burghers are of 
the Swedish party, as arule. The clergy and the peasants are 
of the Finnish party. But though there are four classes which 
form the Diet, there is no sharply defined social line between 
them, outside that Assembly. All educated persons are 
regarded as socially on a par ; still, when it comes to marriages, 
the prejudices of rank and title are apt, here and there, to crop 
up, even as elsewhere. 

Racially, a considerable difference of type is observable, ia 
several parts of the country, among the Turanian aborigines. 
Albeit generally writing in most complimentary terms of the 
Ugro-Finnish stock, Miss Clive-Bayley does not draw an exactly 
flattering portrait of the physical appearance, even of the womer. 
Speaking of a group of volubly chattering girls, she says :— 
‘They were truly Finnish in type, there being no bridge to 
unite the intellectual foreheads with the turned-up tip that 
stands for nose, just above a very ocean of mouth.’ On the 
other hand, she declares that there is one feature of Helsingfors 
life which strikes a foreigner as distinctly good. ‘I heard of no 
case of “nerves,” or hysterics, or “revolting daughters.” ’ 
Happy Strawberry-land—at least in that. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF SPORT 
Paris Sportif. By ‘Crafty.’ Paris: Librairie Plon. 


The Anglo-Saxon, we know, has a tendency to look on the 
sports of the Latin races with a certain humour. The French: 
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man with a gun is, to him, an occasion of some ungentle mirth, 
though, in point of fact, many Frenchmen are brilliant shots ; 
the Frenchman on horseback is, sim: larly, a joke to him, though 
M. Bouchier long ago wrote a book on equitation, from which 
few British horsemen cannot afford to take a hint to-day. But, 
after all, occasions for laughter are far to seek ; the Frenchman 
repays us in kind; and perhaps the nations have only cause to 
congratulate each other on mutual smiles resulting from imper- 
fect mutual knowledge. 

In the volume before us we have our old friend ‘ Crafty’ as a 
Frenchman among Frenchmen poking fun in his own fashion 
with pen and pencil at the aaciens ef mouveaux sforts of 
France. His classification of the sports is almost Aristotelian 
in its method and its conpleteness. There are points to which 
we may perhaps take exception. He includes duelling, after 
the French manner, in his list of sports, though he has started 
by requiring an ‘element of danger’ for a sport to fit into his 
definition. Moreover, he omits golf, but this omission he 
might justify on his definition, for he requires sport to combine 
with the element of danger an element of amusement also. 
And the French, judging by the quickly abandoned essays that 
they have made of the game, do not find this element in their 
golf. He does not deal with cricket either, but in this the danger 
:3 too grave—the ball too hard. Football, of course, he treats 
of, and, like a true Frenchman, flirting, of which he fails 
not to appreciate either the danger or the amusement. 
He shows us riding, driving, swimming, polo, shooting, 
bicycling—above all bicycling. All these other subjects his 
craft has already taught him to deal with. In bicycling he is 
working with all the joy of handling new material, and, after 
his manner, with conspicuous success. For, tosay truth, we do 
not greatly admire his manner. Doubtless this 1s due to our 
inveterate insularity. His point of view is French. We recog- 
nise this, and make all allowance for it. Had the point of view 
been English we should have said it was vulgar; as itis we con- 
tent ourselves with saying that it is French: but at the same 
time we cannot but be conscious of the weakness of wishing 
that ithad been more English. What we could well have 
wished more French is the drawing—the anatomy sometimes is 
impossible. In frank caricature, however, such as this, it is 
perhaps, hypercritical to look at the anatomy ; and, after all, it is 
only occasionally that it offends. For the most part the drawing 
serves well enough for its purpose, namely, to raise a laugh. 
The letterpress we prefer to the illustrations. The style is deftly 
light, with comment neither too lor g nor (seeing, always, that it 
is French) too broad. The book, finally, comes nearly under the 
definition of its subject-matter: it is not without its element of 
amusement, most assuredly, and Mrs. Grundy might find in itan 
element of danger; but for ourselves (comparisons, though 
odious, are inevitable between Albion and Gaul) we love better 
the annual of our own Phil May, wherein there is no danger and 
amusement is conveyed by more subtle and more faultless 
lines. 


COLONEL OLCOTT ON HIMSELF 


Old Diary Leaves: the True Story of the Theosophical Society. 
By HENRY STEEL OLCoTT. London: Putnam. 


Whether Colonel Olcott’s book is likely to heighten any one’s 
opinion of the Theosophical Society or to convert the scoffers 
is probably more than doubtful. But its frankness and can- 
cour certainly tend to raise one’s opinion of Colonel Olcott. 
They show one the picture of a simpie, kindly man with a dog- 
like fidelity to a not very amiable prophetess, a man who with 
touching devotion has given all his energies to bolstering upa 
preposterous creed in which he has the misfortune to believe, 
We call it a creed because no more convenient term can be 
found for the farrago of old superstitions and metaphysical 
absurdities which he sets himself to preach. In the pages of 
his diary Colonel Olcott is revealed as a sort of Verdant Green 
of the Theosophical Society, the butt of Madame Blavatsky’s 
occult practical jokes, the patient victim of the whims of various 
‘adepts’ and ‘masters’ with a taste for fooling. He seems to 
have spent his Theosophic life in finding out the various tricks 
which Madame Blavatsky and others were playing upon him, 
while mildly consoling himself with the thought that it was 
‘only their way.’ If one were totake his own view of his ex- 
periences one would have to believe him the sport ofall the forces 
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of nature, the mark for the crude jests of every ‘elemental’ or 
earth-bound spirit of a mischievous turn. He is the amiable 
student peering blindly throug’ his spectacles at a multitude of 
impish schoolboys who zw? pull his coat-tails and put beeswax 
on his chair. And so unaffectedly simple is the narrative that 
we are quite inclined to consider that this is really the case and 
that Colonel Olcott stands forth among a herd of charlatans, 
detected and otherwise, as an honest though mistaken man. 
He has no sense of humour, which was perhaps what made him 
such an admirable disciple of Madame Blavatsky, but in his own 
person he seems to have condescended to none of the tricks 
which were the stock-in-trade of his Theosophical compeers, 
and though he swallows the marvels and the pretensions of 
his beloved teacher with a credulousness remarkable even in an 
American journalist, one still feels for him a certain liking and 
even respect, a very uncommon result of reading a man’s diary. 
His freedom from egotism or self-assertion is as agreeable as it 
is rare, and the fact that his book is, unconsciously, extremely 
amusing helps one to take an amiable view of an undeniably 
amiable character. 

The first question that will be asked by any one who essays 
to read this book will be ‘What is Colonel Olcott’s position 
with regard to Madame Blavatsky’s miracles? Is he staunch 
or has he too come round to the opinion that these were hum- 
bug?’ Onthat point Colonel Olcott occupies what may be 
called a middle position—that is to say, he admits that Madame 
Blavatsky was very frequently untruthful and had, in fact, a 
healthy scorn of mere veracity in details. He thinks that 
many of the somewhat ludicrous marvels which she was wont 
to ‘play off’ on him may have been explained by her exercising 
hypnotic powers over him. He even admits that she was 
occasionally somewhat disingenuous as to the nature of her 
miracles. But he maintains that in spite of these things 
Madame Blavatsky was, as a matter of fact, endowed with 
what are called ‘supernatural’ powers, that he had seen her 
exercise them a score of times, that he Amew the Mahatmas 
existed, and had seen at least one of them (who left his turb.n 
behind him as a souvenir and proof of his visit). Why Co!onel 
Olcott, having once admitted that Madame Blavatsky could 
easily ‘inhibit’ his senses by hypnotism and the rest of it, 
should be so positive that he was not hypnotised when he 
believed he saw the other miracles detailed in this book does 
not appear, but it would be absurd to expect consistency from 
so enthusiastic a disciple. The book contains at least one, to 
us, inexplicable superstition. Colonel Olcott believes that the 
Theosophical Society is making great and steady progress in 
the world, that it grows year by year more influential and more 
important—in fact, that it has a future before it as well as a 
more or less discreditable past behind it. The evidence for 
this is apparently the increase in the number of Theosophic 
‘Lodges’ established in different parts of the world, which we 
are told last year numbered three hundred and _ ninety-four. 
Colonel Olcott is of opinion that even the exquisite exfa:é 
in the Westminster Gazette has only strengthened the hold of 
Theosophy upon mankind and that the creed is stronger than 
ever. We wonder what the opinion of the dissident W. Q. 
Judge would be on that point. We fear that a year or two 
will shake Colonel Olcott's confidence on this point rather 
seriously unless mankind are more easily gulled than we are 
prone to imagine. A sect which can flourish in the teeth of 
the fact that its leaders have been found to have on more 
than one occasion forged messages from the Mahatmas must 
have some more valuable message for mankind than the old 
old Re-incarnation rubbish which appears to be the Theoso- 
phist corner-stone. Moreover, before we believe in the spread 
of Theosophy as evidenced by this increase in the number of 
‘ Lodges,’ we should have to know where these ‘ Lodges’ are, 
how many people belong to them, and a large number of other 
things which are not told us in this book. 

We have said that Colonel Olcott’s book is amusing reading. 
If any one doubts it, let him turn to the two chapters dealing 
with the delightful episoce of the cremation of Baron de Palm 
—‘the world famous episode’ as Colonel Olcott calls it. The 
Baron, hke Madame Blavatsky, seems to have been a born 
practical joker and fooled the Theosophical Society with con- 
siderable success. Before he died he made a will leaving what 
promised to be a large sum, in real estate and otherwise, to 
Colonel Olcott—that is the Theosophical Society. There were 
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the castles of Old and New Wartensee on Lake Constance, 
there were 20,000 acres of land in Wisconsin, forty town lots in 
Chicago and some seven or eight mining properties in Western 
States. But, alas! of all these valuable properties not one 
turned out to be the property of the deceased baron, whose 
‘trunk’—we use Colonel Olcott’s term—when opencd at the 
hospital, was found to contain little save two shirts of Colonel 
Olcott’s, from which the stitched name-mark had becn pickid 
out. It is to our author’s credit that he does not suggest that 
this was the work of some mischievous elemental. However, 
before this discovery had been made, the whole strength of the 
New York Theosophical Society had turned out to give the 
deceased baron an impressive ‘Pagan’ funeral, with Orphic 
hymns and everything handsome, so the Baron’s deception was 
discovered too late to enable the Society to avenge itself by 
curtailing the splendour of his obsequies. Fortunate Baron de 
Palm to have got such a magnificent funeral for nothing! 
Colonel Olcott is naturally chagrined that the final cremation of 
the body did not receive so much space in the New York papers 
as it had a right to expect, but, to use his own words, ‘ The 
Brooklyn theatre caught fire the same evening and some two 
hundred people were burnt alive. Thus, the greater cremation 
weakened the public interest in the lesser one’! 

The book contains one pregnant aphorism which we hardly 
expected to find in such a place. ‘Better far an enlightened 
scepticism than the most lauded credulity.’ If Colonel Olcott 
had always acted upon this excellent maxim of his his diary 
would be less amusing reading, but his position, philosophi- 
cally, would be more satisfactory. It also contains a sentence 
which appears to us to have a prophetic significance. Colonel 
Olcott te!ls us that a certiin speech of his, delivered in the 
early days of the Theosophical Society, ‘reads a bit foolish 
after seventeen years of hard experience. We do not like 
Colonel Olcott’s English, but, waiving fora moment that objec- 
tion, we may Say that after another seventeen years of hard 
experience, Colonel Olcott's present utterances may possibly 
once more ‘read a bit foolish,’ if he is still here to read them. 
They are amiable folly enough we freely admit—which is more 
than could always be said of the utterances of Madame 
Blavatsky—but folly they indisputably are. 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


Russia and the English Church. Vol. 1. Edited by W. J. 
BIRKBECK. London: Rivington. 


Mr, Birkbeck’s volume is published with the laudable view of 
promoting a better understanding between the Churches of Eng- 
land and Russia, but it is of the highest interest from other and 
quite different points of view. It contains a correspondence on 
various theological matters between the Rev. W. Palmer and a 
Russian man of genius, Alexis Khamecoff, as he spells himself, 
or Khomiakoff, as the editor spells him. The letters range in 
date from 1844 to 1854, and cover among other things the miser- 
able business of the Gorham controversy. Most instructive is 
the feeble vacillation of Mr. Palmer, as depicted by himself, 
his verbose and angry tirades against the Eastern Church, his 
attempts to enter the Eastern Church, and his final desertion 
to Rome, while still disbelieving in Roman doctrine. Khame- 
coff was a deeply religious man of great learning and ability 
and has much to say, about his own Church and ours, which is 
we'll worth study. His main points are that the religion of a 
nation must be in living harmony with the history and character 
of the nation ; that the depositary of truth is not the priesthood 
but the people; that Romanism is not so much a doctrine as a 
temper, the temper of scholastic pride; and that unity is to be 
looked for neither in Protestantism nor in Romanism, which are 
mere negatives, butin something which lies above them both. 
Essay on Indifference in Matters of Religion. By the Aobé 

E. de LAMENNAIS. Translated by Lord STANLEY OF 
ALDERLEY. London: Macqueen. 

This well-executed translation deserves to be read, though the 
essay is a little out of date—it was published in 1817, and a 
fresh crop of difficulties has sprung up since that time. When 
Lamennais speaks of religion of course he means his religion, 
for he remained not unfaithful to Rome, though his Church 
was but a stepmother to him. But a writer, who was recom- 
mended to Lord Stanley by a Turkish Pasha, naturally 
Possessed a breadth of view which takes in much more than 
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the mere conventionalities of polemics. A French orator is 
nothing if not grandiloquent, and to English readers the 
description of ‘the murky gulf of indifference, where crime in 
stupid quietude sleeps in the arms of pleasure at the feet of the 
hideous idol of nothingness,’ seems a little too grandiloquent. 
But this is an extreme specimen of the rolling classical style, and, 
if Lamennais wrote in a passion, it must be remembered that 
he had lived through the Revolution, and knew well the inner 
meaning of philosophical indifferentism. The translator's 
pre‘ace is marked by robust good sense, and gives a brief—a 
too brief—account of the career of Lamennais. 

Pascal and other Sermons. By the late Dean CHURCH. 

London : Macmillan. 

This is a volume, which, like good wine, needs no bush. The 
most notable of the twenty-one sermons are those on Pascal; 
Butler and Andrewes. The delicate insight of Dean Church 
is never seen to such advantage as when employed on great 
lives like these. 

The Great Charter of Christ and Christian Reunion. By the 
Bishop of Ripon. London: Isbister and Macmillan. 

Whatever the Bishop of Ripon writes is sure of a ready wel- 
come, and it is only necessary to call attention to the publica- 
tion of his two volumes. The first contains a series of dis- 
courses on the Sermon on the Mount ; the second discusses the 
rather academical question from which its title is drawn, Both 
volumes are full of brightness, point, apt quotations and clever 
suggestions. The second shows upon the whole the hopeless- 
ness of reunion, as things are. Unity must be worked out, it 
cannot be attained by talk. The only criticism that we may 
permit ourselves is that the Bishop does not rise above the 
usual commonplaces in his treatment of authority and private 
judgment. The practical question is not whether men ought to 
use their reason or to submit their reaso., but what percentage 
of men are capable of forming a tenable opinion about the 
principles of any system whatever. Divines always speak as if 
every body was equally clever, but the schoolmaster knows that 
this is not the case, 

The Church of the Living God. By HERBERT H. JEAFFRESON, 
M.A. London: Sonnenschein. 

Mr, Jeaffreson seeins to fear that his book may kindle a 
conflagration, but we have read it through without discovering 
any very inflammatory matter. It deals, as the title imports, 
with the Church, her nature, purpose and teaching, the position 
of the English Church, and her relation to other religious 
societies. The general view is that of the modern eclectic 
High Church School, and the style is suggestive and slightly 
mystical. Mysticism leads sometimes to subtle distinctions. 
Thus Mr. Jeafireson telis us that ‘schism does not break the 
unity of the Church, but acts as if it were broken,’ a phrase 
which reminds the reader of that other nice quillet between 
‘carrying on warlike operations’ and ‘ being at war.’ There 
is some excellent teaching on the relation of dogma to 
reason, or, what comes to the same thing, the respect of the 
Gospel for freedom and individuality. But a school which is 
so painfully anxious to shake hands with the biologist really 
ought not to be so scornful towards the poor Lutheran. The 
author’s definition of faith is the definition which was given 
back to the Church by Luther, and what is known as biblical 
theology, for which he shows a certain inclination, comes to us 
from the same source. 

The Inspiration and Authority of the Bible. By JOHN CLIFFORD. 
London : Clarke. 

This is a second edition of a work which has enjoyed 
considerable popularity. Dr. Clifford addresses himself par- 
ticularly to ‘young men and maidens,’ and gives a lively, 
clear, and helpful view of the difficulties suggested by mcdern 
criticism. 

Thoughts and Aspirations of the Ages. Edited by W. C. 
COUPLAND. London : Sonnenschein. 

Mr. Coupland presents the enlightened world with a collec- 
tion of longish extracts of a religious or moral cast from books 
of all times and countries, and all degrees of importance, from 
Kant to the ook of ihe Dead and Walt Whitman. It is intended 
to serve as a Bible for the South Place Ethical Society. It is 
an interesting and readable anthology, though perhaps hardly 
adequate to its destination. Yet this opinion may be influenced 
by want of sympathy, and some may judge that it is adequate. 
It contains extracis ‘rom the other Dible. These no doubt are 
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common property ; but it is a little hard on Cardinal Manning, 
who had a keen sense of humour, to make him sing in the 
same cage with Bulfinch Jami and Keshub Chunder Sen. 


OLD AND NEW 


Although the literature of chess extends alarmingly at this 
season of the year a place and a welcome will be found for the 
Chess Sparks (London: Longmans) which Mr. J. H. Ellis, 
M.A., has prepared for the long evening. The book is a 
collection of four hundred of the cleverest games on record, 
not selected for the purpose of illustrating openings and help- 
ing the serious student, but because they are short and 
amusing. In each the winning position is gained not later than 
the twentieth move. The first, a brief and smart skirmish played 
last century by the Sire de Legal, makes us regret that the 
principles of chess notation were so little understood that very 
few old games were taken down. Of recent practitioners it 
would seem from the number of games which Mr. Ellis has 
found suitable for his preface that Zukertort was the most 
brilliant. Not far behind him are Blackburn, Steinitz, 
Anderssen, Tarrasch and Bird. A celebrated encounter 
between Zukertort and Blackburn is omitted, but the two famous 
games of Anderssen—the finest ever played—though they 
have been printed over and over again are here produced to 
delight a new generation. The clever and piquant play 
that takes place in the Nuremberg Chess Club when the 
‘Doctor’ is giving odds is very well represented, and indeed 
the games at odds are the most amusing in the volume. Mr. 
Ellis has done his work well, but there are a few minor faults 
that might he removed if the book should come to a second 
edition. We have noticed one or two omissions in the index, 
and it would be more serviceable if two names were given with 
each game. Several little mistakes occur in the diagrams. In 
game 390 the Knight should be on Kt 5, and not on K 6, to 
which he is not removed till the sixteenth move. The value of 
the book is enhanced by the addition of a chess chronicle 
extending from 1824 to 1894. Altogetherit may be described 
as a repertoire of amusement for the chess-player. 

There is apparently a boom in nursing books and ambulance 
instruction, possibly related in some mysterious manner to the 
bicycle craze. How to Treat Accidents and Ilinesses (London: 
Low), by Honnor Morten, is rather a poor specimen of an 
ambitious attempt to encourage domestic surgery and medicine. 
The outside cover is a marvel of realism. In the distance a 
city is apparently in flames and being blown into the air, while 
an ambulance waggon is being slowly led to the scene, and a 
female, possibly an amateur nurse, is walking beside it. In the 
foreground another elegant female, with a curly head anda 
fringe surmounted by a terrible hat, which is ornamented by 
four wings of birds, is leaning gracefully over a small child, 
also with curly hair, who placidly sucks her thumb. A skeleton, 
with a great look of George Eliot, faces the title-page. Its 
bones are dotted with large and futile dots, indicating where 
the amateur is to press in cases of bleeding. Several of the 
dots are misplaced with uncommon dexterity. The informa- 
tion given in the one hundred and forty pages certainly covers 
enough of ground, and the authoress is ‘no feared,’ as they 
would say in Drumtochty. The bite of a dog supposed to be 
mad, a dislocation of the hip, does not terrify her. The ama- 
teur operator in the latter case is to ‘place the foot in the groin 
and grasp the leg at the knee’ (p.5). Burns and scalds, common 
emergencies, including premature births, pneumonia, consump- 
tion—nothing comes amiss to our confident amateur. Fevers 
of all sorts are differentiated, treated and disinfected in fourteen 
pages. Even smaller operations are tackled; the list of those 
selected is acurious one, but the advice given as to preparations 
for the doctor and subsequent attention to the cases is very 
sensible. Indeed, from internal evidence it is probable that 
the authoress has had some sort of training in a small hospital. 
Describing diseases which even a trained nurse could not be 
expected either to diagnose or to treat, this book may do harm 
if it postpones the calling in of skilled medical advice. It is 
written in slovenly, slipshod language, which a little judicious 
editing might have greatly improved. 

Miss Ina Oxenford’s Mew Chirology(London : Roxburghe Press) 
isapleasant contribution to drawing-room sorcery, and is quite as 
amusing as such performances are expected to be, Chirology 
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must not be confused with palmistry ; it has no connection with 
the shop over the way. Palmistry isa very old dodge, associated 
with gipsies and racecourses and penal laws ; chirology is a 
new science, with a Society and Fellows to look after it, a 
President to whom it ‘owes its exodus from the mists of super- 
stition, and an Hon. Secretary who his now written a book 
about it in green ink. Somehow, in spite of its newly discovered 
scientific basis, and the above-mentioned exodus, all our old 
friends turn up again, Jupiter, Saturn and Apollo ; the heart 
line, the life line, and the fate line ; the enemies and the long 
voyages, and the rest of them. It is a poor return for so much 
entertainment, but, as the book seems to be put forward 
seriously, let us ask one serious question—have the President 
and Fellows and Hon. Secretary of the London Chirological 
Society ever heard of such a thing as an unverifiable hypothesis ? 
If not, they had better get fand read some cheap manual! of 
logic. Then they will not be as green as they are printed. 

Hitherto bound up, in Murray's excellent and familiar series 
of handbooks, with Worcester and Hereford the county of 
Gloucestershire is in the fourth edition treated of in a separate 
volume. Perhaps there is scarcely a county in England that 
so well deserves the dignity of single-volume treatment. Nearly 
all its ancient country seats are full of story, from Lypiatt Park, 
Sir John Dorrington’s, where, according to some authorities, 
the Gunpowder Plot was hatched, to Berkeley Castle, a very 
fine specimen of a feudal stronghold, as interesting within as 
without. The county is not without evidences of the earlier 
Roman invasion. At Stowell Park, Lord Eldon’s, we are told 
that a gamekeeper put his hand into a hole to draw outa ferret, 
failed to reached the ferret but brought up, instead, a handful 
of Roman /essere. To all the varied historical interest of the 
county this handbook does ample justice, narrating it with 
accuracy of detail and yet with a lightness of touch that makes 
the volume not only a mine of knowledge but also pleasant 
reading. Badminton, by the way, is spelt in the index Bad- 
mington—presumably by an oversight, but full justice is done 
in the description to the home of the Dukes of Beaufort. The 
county can show several natural features of unique interest, 
such as the noted ‘ bore’ or tidal wave of the Severn. These 
features too are not neglected by the compiler of the handbook. 
We welcome this addition to the series which puts into handy 
form many of the interesting facts and features of a singularly 
interesting county. It is illustrated by a clear and compre- 
hensive map and by plans of the cathedrals of Gloucester and 
Bristol. 

There are three main objections to Mr. Joseph Cundall’s Brief 
History of Wood Engraving (London: Low). The first, that 
it is altogether too brief; the second,'that it ends abruptly with 
‘Thomas Bewick’s Successors,’ with but a single inadequate 
page or two devoted to, or rather summarily dismissing, the 
development of the art in Europe and America within the last 
half-century ; and the third, that a proportion of the illustrative 
cuts have been so reduced in size in order to come within the 
narrow limits of the book’s small page that they become abso- 
lutely useless as guides to their technique, and impart but a dis- 
torted impression of their real appearance and artistry. They 
offer but an indication of design; and that, of course, is entirely 
beside the purpose of the treatise. We concede to Mr. Cundall 
the merit of diligent compilation and successful condensation, 
and of making good use of all the other handbooks which have 
gone before ; but we fail to see the necessity of a work which 
treats so great a subject ona scale so small—appealing specially 
neither to student nor general reader—and which neglecis to 
take advantage of the opportunity enjoyed by the author above 
all his predecessors—that of bringing his work intelligently up 
to the present date. Moreover, a book which mentions Mr 
Biscombe Gardner, ‘a comparatively new man,’ and omits the 
name of Mr. Charles Roberts and one or two others is curiously 
deficient in proportion and perspective. 

Mr. Davey has put together a little book, Furs and Fur Gar- 
ments (London : Roxburghe Press), which is very ‘ seasonable’ 
and is eminently readable and bright. It contains a good deal 
of curious information, some of which is contributed by Mr. 
Jay, F.Z.S. (of the International Fur Store). It also contains 
many excellent portraits, notably a very striking and character- 
istic one of Henry VIII. from a contemporary drawing in Mr 
Dixey’s possession, and another of Jean Sans Peur, whose 
likeness to certain of his descendants is remarkable, 
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THE STRAND MAGAZINE 
FOR JANUARY. 


EDITED BY GEORGE NEWNES. 


120 Pages and 180 Illustrations. Sixpence. 
CONTENTS: 
Fronvisriece: ‘Ganymede.’ 
Illustrated Interviews. No. 46. Mr. Briton Riviere, R.A. By Harry 
Illustrations from Pictures, Sketches, and Photographs. (A most 


pe aon Interview with the greatest animal painter of the day: fully descri- 
bing his methods of work, and profusely illustrated with magnificent repro- 
ductions from his Pictures and Studies.) 

Rodney Stone. Chapters I. and II. By A, Conan Doyte. Illustrations b 
SipnEy Pacer. (This is a story of the time of Nelson, in Dr Doyle’s a 
known style, and will probabiy prove even more interesting than any of his 
previous works.) 

Charles Dickens’s Manuscripts. By J. Hott Scnoo.ina. Illustrations from 
Facsimiles and a Photograph. (An article fully describing Dickens's method 
of writing, with fecaimnibes of his Manuscripts, his Notes and his Corrected 
Proofs.) 

A Horrible Honeymoon, By Mrs. Eviru E. Curuect. Illustrations by Pau 
Harpy. (This is a most interesting story, telling how a lady in India had a 
thrilling adventure in a pond of crocodiles. ) 

Yarns from Captains’ Logs.—I. By Atrrep T. Srory. Illustrated from 
Drawings by C. J. STANILAND, R.I., and from Photos. (Interviews with the 
Captains of the Great Liners, giving an account in their own words of their 
most exciting experiences.) 

Portraits of Celebrities at Different Times of their Lives: Mr. Justice 
Charles, Sir Edward Lawson, Bart., J.P., the Bishop of Bath and Wells, Miss 
Evelyn Millard. 

The Romance of the Museums.—I. By W. G. FirzGeravp. Illustrations 
from Photographs by A. J. Jounson. (The first of a series of articles dealing 
with subjects to be seen in different Museums, to all of which some extraordi- 
nary and romantic story is attached.) 

How I Visited the Gouliot Caves. By F. Srarrin Pitveav. Illustrations 
by W. Tuomas Smira. (A story describing the Adventures of Two Tourists 
who were imprisoned by the tide in the Gouliot Caves at Sark.) 

Character in Noses. By Srackroot E. O'DELt. Illustrations from Photo- 
graghs and Prints. (An article by an expert in Physiognomy, showing how 
character is expressed by the nose, with thirty-four Illustrations of noses of 
well-known people.) 

Fables. XVI.—The Widower and the Parrot. 
SHEPHERD. (One of the best in this amusing series.) 

Gleams From the Dark Conenees. VII.—The Brigand of Kairouin the 

oly. By CHartes J. MANsForp. Illustrations by A. Pearse. (This 
story will be found to fully sustain the popularity of its predecessors.) 

Ladies of the Households of the Princesses of England. aeatentions 
from Photographs. (An article describing the duties of the Ladies of the 
Households of the Princess of Wales. the Princess Christian, the Princess 
Beatrice, the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, The Duchess of Albany, the 
Duchess of York, and the Duchess of Connaught.) 

The Evolution of Parliament. By S. J. Hous.ey. Illustrations from Old 
Prints and Photographs. (A description of the Houses of Parliament, fully 
illustrated from Prints and Photographs, from the first Parliament, which sat 
in England in the year 1274, down to the present day.) 

A Mysterious Experience. By the Countess of Munster. Illustrations by 
Warwick GosLe. (A true ghost story, the interest of which consists in its 
being vouched for by a witness whose testimony is above suspicion.) 

Unele Sambar’ s Fortune. From the French of Paut Arne. _ Illustrations by 

- R. Mitvar. (A very amusing and laughable little story.) 

A cieatin of Business. Illustrated ho Joun P. Srarrorp. (A page of comic 

pictures). 


Illustrations by J. A. 


Commencement of a NEW VOLUME. Now is the time to subscribe.? 
PRICE SIXPENCE. POST FREE, NINEPENCE. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltp., 


- THE SAVOY. 
A New Mlustrated Quarterly. 


Edited by ARTHUR SYMONS. 
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170 Pages, 18 Full-Page Illustrations, and 5 
Illustrations in the Text. 


Crown quarto, bound in Pictorial Cover, 2s. 6d. net. 


LEONARD SMITHERS, 
Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 





In One Vol. Demy 8vo, New and Revised Edition, Price 15s. 


THE ART OF GOLF, By Sir W. G. Simpson, Bart. 
With Twenty Plates from instantaneous Photographs of Professional Players 
chiefly by A. F. Macriz, Esq. 


“Remains the standard work on the subj 
ject, notwithstanding all that has been 
written concerning the game since the publication of the first editen.’ 
National Observer. 


EDINBURGH : DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 CASTLE STREET. 








IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


FARM FOODS; 
or, The Rational Feeding of Farm Animals. 
By Professor E. VON WOLFF, 

Director of the Royal Agricultural College, Hohenheim. 
Translated from the Seventh Edition by HERBERT H. COUSINS, 
M.A, Oxon., Lecturer in Chemistry at the South-Eastern 
Agricultural College, Wye. 

383 pages, post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 








FUR-BEARING ANIMALS IN 
NATURE AND IN COMMERCE. 
By HENRY POLAND, F.Z.8. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 448 pages, with 16 Illustrations and a Map, 15s. 
‘Too much cannot be said in praise of the information collected in this 
volume; a great deal of it has not been accessible to the public at large 
previously to its issue. '—F veld. 


CHEMISTRY OF THE ORGANIC DYE STUFFS. 
By Professor R. NIETZKI, Ph.D., etc. 

Translated with Additions, by A. COLLIN, Ph.D., and W. RICHARDSON, 

8vo, 329 pages, ‘15s. 


HANDBOOK OF TECHNICAL GAS-ANALYSIS. 
Containing Concise Instructions, for carrying out Gas Analytical Methods 
of Proved Utility. 

By CLEMENS WINKLER, Ph.D., etc. 

Translated, with a few Additions, by Professor LUNGE, Ph.D. 
8vo, V with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 

















A H. \NDSOME PRESENTATION VOLUME. 


BRITISH WILD FLQWERS. 


Illustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. 
Described, with an Introduction and a Key to the Natural Orders, 
By C. P. JOHNSON. 

Super-royal 8vo, with 1780 Hand-Coloured Figures, £3 3s. 
GURNEY & JACKSON, 1 PATERNOSTER Row. 

(Mr. VAN VoorstT’s Successors). 
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A STORY OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


Crown 8vo, limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


JESS. By H. River Hacearp, 


Author of King Solomon's Mines, etc. 





From the GLOBE.—‘The scene is laid in a locality which Mr, 
Haggard evidently knows well—the Transvaal; and the result is a vivid- 


‘ness of description, both of men and things, which cannot but agreeably 


affect the reader.’ 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


THE CAPE TIMES, 
THE LEADING SOUTH AFRICAN NEWSPAPER, 


ESTABLISHED 1876, 


Has a guaranteed Circulation of 55,000, being three times 
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the Cape Coony. 
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THE FULLEST FINANCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
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DEAN & SON’S LIST. 
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THE FAILURE OF ISLAM—I 


ARRIVED in Constantinople late in December 189., 
as fairly ignorant of the East and of things Eastern as 

any average well-informed Englishman could well be. I 
am not quite sure that I knew the Sultan’s name correctly, 
but I am quite certain that I had never heard of the differ- 
ences which exist between the ‘ Palace’ and the Sublime 
Porte. Mahomet and his Koran and the story of the mar- 
vellous City on the Golden Horn were dim recollections of 
things read in books, mostly encyclopedias, only the faint 
outlines of which remained with me. The books I knew 
best about Turkey were Miss Pardoe’s excellent descrip- 
tion of the City of the Sultan as it was under Sultan 
Mahmoud II., and a sketchy but entertaining work by the 
Honble. Mrs. Elliot, dn Idle Woman in Constantinople. I 
had heard of Saint Sophia since I was a child, and even 
possessed some curious old engravings of its interior. It 
was associated in my memory with Justin‘an, Theodora, 
and, for aught I know, Sarah Bernhardt and the Porte 
St. Martin. I shall never, however, forget the profound 
impression I experienced when first I stood under its 
mighty done. The vast hall—for such it is—spreading 
around me in exceeding dignity of proportion and 
harmony of tone, delighted me more than I can express. 
It seemed to me by far the most majestic temple | 
had ever beheld, and I was brought up under the 
shadows of the Duomo of Florence and of Saint Peter’s 
at Rome, and had stood in the forest of columns at 
Cordova, and had visited, moreover, half the Gothic 
cathedrals of Europe. But I do not propose to describe, 
as others have done much better than I can, the interior of 
this magnificent ex-church, which is built with materials 
torn from the mightiest shrines of Asia Minor, Ephesus, 
Baalbec, Palmyra, Delphi, and from the even more ancient 
temples of Egypt and Assyria. The history of its porphyry 
columns and of the costly marble which lines its walls, is 
literally the history of religious architecture from the 
dimmest past, so that in a certain sense it is not only the 
most ancient church in the world but also the most interest- 
ing. Whilst I stood lost in wonderment under the dome, 
looking up at the four six-winged archangels which 
support it, their mosaic many-hued feathers ruftHed as it 
were in anger at the outrage put upon them by the 
Turks at the time of the Conquest, when their mighty faces 
were hidden under masks of golden wash, I beheld two 
strange and significant sights. I was suddenly attracted 
by a wandering shaft of sunlight which, falling through a 
lofty window, cast its radiance on the apse and revealed 
the great figure of Christ otherwise obscured by a coating 
of the same gilded wash which has obliterated every 
representation of the human figure throughout the edifice. 
For a moment the grand face of the Saviour smiled 
upon me that curious, significant, Sphinx-like smile the 
Byzantine artists invariably imparted to their images. 
Presently the sun passed behind a cloud, the face faded 
away, and where it had been was nothing but a golden 
dis. On the pavement below an Imam_ was 
intoning prayers, closely followed and answered by a 
kneeling dozen of turbaned and flowing-robed Turks from 
the provinces, worthy people uncontaminated by our 
Civilisation and consequently picturesque as a Roberts 
ora Turner could have wished them. Nearer me was 
yet another group of devout folk, six Turkish infantry men 
in the tightest of German-fashioned uniforms, vainly 
Struggling to go through the prescribed gymnastics 
peculiar to Mohammedan worship without risking fell 
accidents. One poor fellow, however, in his endeavour to 
touch the earth with his forehead, lost his balance and 
heeled over, to the ill-concealed merriment of his com- 
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praions, ‘There is something wrong here,’ said I to my- 
self, “evidently European costumes are not suitable to the 
worship of Islam.’ Ampler garments are needed for these 
sacred physical exercises which consist, as doubtless you 
know, oh reader! of rising and kneeling and touching the 
earth with the forehead. The accuracy of these move 

ments it is, which renders the spectacle of Divine worship 
in Ramazan in St. Sophia, a most impressive sight, ten 
thousand of the faithful touching the earth with their 
foreheads at one and the same time so that the rise and 
the fall of the multitude is regular in motion and rhythmic 
in sound like the waves of the sea at high tide. When all 
this Eastern world has assumed our hideous garments, then 
will the sense of the ridiculous, common to Moslem and 
Christian alike, arise, and Allah no longer be worshipped 
according to Koranic rules. A multitude of ten thousand 
men in frock coats and tight-fitting trousers endeavouring 
to touch the floor with their foreheads would, I fear, 
look the reverse of dignified ! 

I beheld yet another significant incident when I left the 
church that memorable afternoon and found myself in the 
ugly modern square with its ungracious iron railing, and 
proceeded thence down the long street which leads to the 
railway station and to the famous bridge which unites 
Galata toStamboul. There isa little mosque hard by the 
station, and as I passed a muezzin on its minaret was crying 
the third hour of prayer. Just then the departing Orient 
express uttered a series of piercing shrieks, drowning the 
cadenza of the prayer crier, and the struggle which ensued 
between the engine’s whistle and the muezzin’s shrill note 
set me a-thinking. A few months later I stood once more 
in Saint Sophia to take my leave of the famous mosque. 
Ere this, by dint of very hard study, I had begun to 
master the situation —I now read my Ayia Sofia as a 
book, wherein I saw strange things both past and future. I 
had absorbed some sixty volumes of Byzantine and Turkish 
history, ethnology, and theology, some of them very old 
Italian and Spanish works, printed when printing was 
young, but the majority of which, to my never-to-be-cheered 
regret, perished, together with every leaf of my book on 
the Sidelights of the French Revolution—the beloved fruit 
of five years’ eager research—in the fire at Messeri’s 


hotel. But thank God for a good memory and a cheerful 
spirit. Though my books are ashes my memory is still 


stored with curious lore which renders the East strangely 
familiar to me. I seem to have lived a lifetime in a land 
When I 
visited St. Sophia for that last time I saw one more 
odd contrast—an Imam personally conducting round the 
Mosque a party of fourteen Catholic nuns! Fifty years 
ago the then Russian Ambassador had actually to wait six 
weeks before he could obtain an Iradé permitting him to 
visit the building at all. 

‘But what,’ say you, ‘ has all this to do with the failure 
of Islam?’ ‘ By the way the straws are blown,’ I answer, 
‘do you not know the direction of the wind? 
dying—lIslam is dead!’ Religions die hard. 
weird legend which relates how nineteen hundred years 
ago, on that great night when Christ was born, sailors off the 
coast of the old world heard a wailing shriek like that of 


where in reality I rested only a few months. 


Islam is 
There is a 


‘mandrakes torn from the earth,’ by the entrance to the 
Dardanelles, which is Homer’s land, where are the ruins 
of Helen’s Troy, backed by Mount Ida; by Athens and 
Corinth, along the shores of newer Greece, the wooded 
slopes of Etna, and the Bay of Parthenope, right up to 
and beyond Ostia-—out at sea. The great god Pan was 
dead. Fauns, satyrs, nymphs, and naiads were yelling 
in the agonies of horrible death, slain in their woods 
and torrents, their dells and their valleys, by a little 
Child born unto us at Bethlehem on that solemnest of 
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nights, Paganism had received its death-blow. Still it 
lingered for three centuries yet. Nay, six hundred years had 
to elapse before the last of its temples was closed—and even 
now, nineteen hundred years after the Sacred Birth, we still 
feel the effects of Pagan traditions, and shall do so, mayhap, 
even to the end of time. So will it be with Islam—it too 
is dying—dead. Christ has again done His work, but in 
another way. Hitherto the march of civilisation has been 
westward. It started from Bethlehem and Calvary and 
went forth flooding unknown lands and Continents with 
Light. It is returning, from Chicago, San Francisco, 
Sydney, to its cradle lands, slowly but surely. Slowly, 
because all things done by God, who knows no beginning 
and no end, and hence is unfettered by the limits of 
our ‘time,’ are, to our dull comprehension, slowly done. 
Therefore, say I, although Islam is dead it may be centuries 
before its mighty carcase is buried out of sight. 

And the reason of Islam’s death is that it cannot cope 
with civilisation: it cannot progress. It requires no very 
profound knowledge of contemporary events and history to 
perceive that, whereas the Christian nations have advanced, 
those which are under the iron yoke of Mohammedanism 
remain stationary. Mahomet, according to his lights, 
did well by the strange multitudes he saw worshipping 
in bestial ignorance round the Black Stone, the Ka’ahaba, 
that thing of mystery without parallel in the world, 
upon which as many millions of kisses were pressed 
before the Prophet of Mecca’s birth as there have been 
lavished on it since his death. But he bound, as it 
were, the heads of his followers with a circle of iron 
which makes them incapable of receiving new ideas, 
Absolutely persuaded that the Koran is the Alpha and 
Omega, not only of God’s revelation but of all science, 
the orthodox Mohammedan despises learning as contrary 
to the Divine will, and disdains those peoples who venture 
to lift even the corners of the veil which Allah, he 
believes, has purposely drawn to screen from vulgar 
curiosity and inquiry those secrets of nature He mani- 
festly wishes should remain shrouded in mystery. Else 
why has He not Himself revealed them upon those 
transcendentally sacred slips of parchment which the 
Archangel Gabriel dropped into the lap of the Prophet and 
which in their united form are known as the Koran ? 
Fully persuaded that God gives fortune and power to 
whomsoever He chooses, regardless of birth, education, or 
virtue, the Mohammedan hates European progress as a 
subtle enemy which may one day drive him from the lands 
he has conquered and deprive him of that dreamy 
existence which so pre-eminently suits his temperament 
and inclination. This retrogressive spirit is shared by all 
Mussulmans irrespective of race and nationality, for the 
simple reason that nationality is lost in Islamism, and the 
Soudanese, the Circassian, the Georgian, the Turcoman, 
the Berber, the Malay and the Egyptian, the white man 
and black man, sink all racial animosities the moment they 
become followers of Mahomet. ‘The Persians, however, 
may be excepted from this rule, for they are not quite 
Orthodox but Shiites, and have retained not only their 
nationality but their own peculiar artistic and literary 
genius. Ricuarp Davey. 


THE COST OF THE BOARD SCHOOL 


E have learnt from the actions of Mr. Acland, and 

are freely informed by Mr. Stanley, as well as other 

friends of progress in the cost of national education, that 
they are intent on thoroughly destroying the system 
elaborated by Mr. Forster. Of course that is not what 
they say. On the contrary, they prefer to bring a charge 
of destructive intentions against us. That everything 
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which is not exactly according to the pattern approved by 
the Birmingham League is retrograde is their contention 
-—we really cannot callit argument or reason. To say, as 
Mr. J. Dundas White does in the Fortnightly, that whoever 
resists the destruction of the Voluntary Schools is retro- 
grade, is a convenient way of filling a line. It does very 
well, no doubt, for people to whom a good abusive term is 
worth a demonstration any day; but for all that it is not 
an argument. Neither is it very meritorious even as a 
term of abuse. You might, in fact, quite as fairly apply 
the epithets retiring, and over cautious, to the German 
Emperor. For what we aim at doing is preserving Mr. 
Forster’s scheme, which was this, that Board Schools should 
only be set up where no sufficient Voluntary Schools existed 
already. ‘To maintain that settlement is not to be retro- 
grade, however much it may suit the game of partisans to 
make play with the word. How far it is blameworthy to 
wish to go back when you have gone too far in the wrong 
direction is a question which we suppose the friends of 
progress have never put to themselves. 

In that sense, in so far namely as we mean to go back 
from the course into which Mr. Acland did his best to 
force us, we are retrograde. The good to be attained in 
that direction is by no means visible, and the cost of 
travelling along the way Mr. Acland would have provided 
is only too obvious. What expense he put the country 
to it would not be easy to discover, but the figures cannot 
be insignificant. The method of killing out the Voluntary 
Schools, by making demands on them to do over again 
what had been done already with the approval of the 
Department, may have been ingenious, but it was not 
cheap either to the Voluntary Schools, which were meant 
to suffer, or to the ratepayers, who were often called upon 
to bring the Board School up to date according to the 
standard of Mr. Acland. It was, of course, impossible 
to permit one class of school to do what the other could 
not, and so the ratepayers were bled that the Voluntary 
Schools might be extinguished. Their brief experience 
of Mr. Acland has happily been a useful lesson to them. 
It was most instructive to learn that when the Depart- 
ment has been satisfied the advent of a new chief with 
a name for energy to make and ideals to satisfy may 
mean fresh calls on the purse for the purpose of renew- 
ing what has been certified as well done already. To 
be on one’s guard against the Board in future has become 
a necessary rule of prudence. 

Mr. Acland was a temporary evil, but he served a useful 
purpose by intensifying the already existing fear of another 
which would be permanent. When it became a possible 
danger that a Board School might be forced on us every- 
where by gentlemen engaged in abolishmg Mr. Forster's 
handiwork the especial costliness of that luxury became a 
matter of very pressing concern. As to the greater price 
of it there is no dispute, though there may be some as to the 
cause. Mr. J. Dundas White, in this month’s Fortnightly, 
contends that the difference is due to the various con- 
ditions under which the two systems exist. The Voluntary 
Schools, he says, have the advantage that they are not 
condemned to work in crowded cities where expenses are 
naturally higher, as the Board Schools are. Even if this 
were wholly, as it is no doubt partly, true, it would still 
afford no excuse for forcibly displacing the first in districts 
where they are confessedly sufficient by the second. The 
partisans of the Board School habitually reverse their true 
relation to the Voluntary. They take it for granted that 
by the spirit of our legislation these latter are only to exist 
on sufferance, and to be displaced whenever displacement 


is possible. Once more we repeat it, this is the reverse of 


what was intended. The Board was to supplement the 
Voluntary School, to come in only where nothing 
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existed. Before we enter on a new course we shall 
expect to be told what it will cost us, and what we 
are to gain. On the first point some approximate answer 
is easily obtained. From the return on Elementary 
Education we learn in gross that the Board teaches 
1,539,779 children for £3,725,273, while the Voluntary 
Schools teach 2,311,621 for £4,332,749, leaving out in 
both cases the shillings and pence. Every Board-school 
child costs in round figures £2 8s. a year, as against the 
£1 17s.6d. spent per head by the Voluntary Schools. We see 
at once what would be meant by setting up Boards without 
a rival all over the country. The difference in the outlay 
per head is 10s. 6d., to put it as favourably as we honestly 
can for the School Board. Now as 2,311,621 children 
would be handed over to them this would mean an increase 
of £1,155,810 to the millions we already pay for national 
education. This be it observed is the very least the 
country could expect to have to bear in the way of addi- 
tions to its burdens, But in fact the sum would be much 
greater, and that for various reasons. The Board gives 
higher salaries, and it would certainly have no right to 
expect that assistance in the shape of free sites and light 
rents, which is given by zealous members of the Church of 
England, or other bodies, to Voluntary Schools. For one 
reason or another, the addition to the cost of education 
would unquestionably be more than the minimum we have 
named. It is no answer to say that the Voluntary Schools 
are asking for further help, and that the charge is to be 
increased in any case. If they are in need of another 
grant it is because free education combined with the exact- 
ing and frequently unfair demands of the Department have 
overtaxed their resources. Board Schools would need as 
much as the Voluntary, plus whatever extra sum their more 
lordly ways made necessary. 

Mr. J. Dundas White, in his jeering fashion, is good 
enough to tell us that we may have our Voluntary Schools 
if we will tax ourselves as freely as a Board would tax us. 
With a due sense of our poorness of spirit, we reply that 
this is precisely what we do not want to do. The object 
is to give a sufficient education, not as these gentlemen, 
who are so munificent with the ratepayers’ money, take for 
granted, a lavish one. ‘The figure of the grants given for 
efliciency show that the Voluntary Schools are not inferior 
to those of the Board. Why then, since they do what is 
expected of them, are we to replace them by something 
not better, and certainly more costly? There is no 
merit in spending greater sums of money unless you 
produce undeniably better results, whatever Mr. J. Dundas 
White may think. The whole point is just this, that 
the system organised by Mr. Forster gives us at least a 
reasonable guarantee for economy in regard to the educa- 
tion of the majority of children. It is secured at no small 
disadvantage. The Board Schools ought to be on the 
average more thriftily managed than the Voluntary. There 
are 41406 of the first as against 13,800 of the second. It is true 
that the Board Schools are on the average larger, and must 
employ more teachers, but then they ought to need only a 
third of the expenses of management. Three small 
schools ought to cost more than one big one, supposing 
the control to be equally intelligent and efficient. We 
find that it is no* so, in the case of the Board and the 
Voluntary Schools. Why then are we to incur expenses in 
order that the former may displace the latter? Mr. 
Stanley sneers in his superior way at the ‘ thrifty ratepayer.’ 
Well, the ratepayer has in the vast majority of cases good 
cause to be thrifty. Is he to be burdened merely because 
itisa noble thing to spend a great deal of money? If 
the partisans of the Board School think so they can spend 
their own, Our objection is to their claim to spend other 
people’s, 
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THE AUCTIONEER 


He knew whats’ever’s to be known: 
But much more than he knew would own. 
HvpDIBRAS, iii. 2, 


T was in a kindly mood that Mr. Walter Simms, a 
humourist hitherto unknown to fame, forwarded to us 
the paper upon ‘The Humours of Auctioneering’ with 
which he enlivened the Christmas holiday meeting, an 
after-dinner meeting most likely, of the Institute of 
Estate and House Agents. The very title of the essay 
set the imagination at work. One could not resist the 
mental picture of the jolly red-faced men with their 
legs under their ‘ mahogany ;’ one could almost see the 
massive ‘gold alberts’ and seals rising on their portly 
fronts, one could nearly hear the Homeric laughter of the 
Sons of Thunder, as Cymbal recounted his feats of majestic 
assurance, Crafty boasted the success of his devices, and 
Counterquip fought his battles of rough and tumble 
repartee all anew. To take the pamphlet heme, to hoard 
up the pleasure of reading it for many days, to gloat in 
anticipation over the rich store of boisterous jests which 
lay in waiting, was unmixed delight. But one evening, 
when the curtains were drawn, when the fire was glowing, 
when the tobacco was going aright, the feast could be 
Upon the good things lying before us 
in readiness we stretched out our hands. Anticipation was 
merged in fruition, and fruition was—it must be said in 
sorrow—lost in disappointment. The gems of humour and 
of wit were few and far between, and of these the greater 
part were antique: and antiquity by no means improves 
the quality of jest. One heroic figure, that of Robins of 
roseleaf and nightingale fame—by the way, the nightingale 
can become a nuisance, and Robins very likely meant to be 
taken in sober earnest—stands out from the annals of 
auctioneering : but after all Robins, with his ‘ rich velvet 
turf such as bordered the island of Calypso,’ his ‘splendid 
Dart good-naturedly encircling the park,’ his ‘ situations 
proverbial for longevity,’ his ‘chimneys, of castellated form,’ 
so admirably arranged that smoke and its annoyance have 
necessarily abdicated, was in no wise funnier than the young 
lions of the Daily Telegraph when Matthew Arnold fleshed 
his scholarly steel in poor George Augustus Sala’s grandi- 
loquence. If he amused it was by reason of his confident 
ignorance, and he had no more intention of being funny 
than that other auctioneer who translated suprreR AND 10 
into ‘Jupiter and ten.’ Perhaps the panegyrist has done 
the credit of the noble army of auctioneers unwitting 
injury by neglecting to collect some of the innumerable 
shafts of repartee, shafts clumsily fashioned but still pro- 
duced at a moment’s notice, which enliven the market- 
places and sale-rooms of the provinces; but in charity to 
his brethren he ought to have forbidden himself the 
pleasure of showing how witty they might be, but are not, 
by quoting at length the auction scene in the School for 
Scandal. To the reader, however, the famous and familiar 
dialogue is an inestimable relief. 

The fact is that the world at large takes a mistaken view 
of the auctioneer and fails to see the touching tragedy of his 
environment. We had thought with Mr. Tulliver that the 
commonplace practitioner of that which, according to our 
author, is neither trade nor profession, needed about as 
scanty a stock in trade as any man in a work-a-day world. 
Assurance, a loud voice, an unctuous or blustering manner, 
each for use at direction, and a more or less golden watch- 
chain seemed to us the whole of the indispensable founda- 
tions of an easily-built castle of wealth. To sell other 
men’s goods and to take a percentage of the proceeds had 
not presented itself to our minds as a particularly melan- 
choly occupation. But we were wrong; for the last para- 


deferred no longer. 
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graph tells us that ‘whatever privations or troubles an 
auctioneer may have to endure, however hard his lot, there 
are times when he finds his path lighted by the genial 
sunshine of humour.’ Well; the humour does not seem 
to be paralysing, and the auctioneer appears grateful 
for small mercies. To tell the truth, the funniest 
story we ever heard about an auctioneer—Mr. Simms 
does not tell it—had reference to an event which 
did not illumine his path with any sunshine to speak 
of. He was an ingenuous provincial to whom the owner 
of a vessel stranded off the coast gave a commission to sell 
the wreck and cargo on description. The sale was held ; 
the vendor left for London ; there never was any wreck at 
all and, if there had been, it would not have belonged to 
the alleged owner; the auctioneer never could see the 
fun of the story ; which, of course, goes to show how weak 
is the sense of humour among auctioneers. The fact of 
the matter is that they are overburdened as a class, not by 
the possession of too much knowledge, but by the abiding 
consciousness that they ought to have far more skill than 
they dare pretend to own. The auctioneer, says Mr. 
Simms, ‘ must possess a power of correctly estimating the 
value of such diverse materials (“materials ’’ is good) as 
mountain ranges, town and country estates and mansions, 
building land, weekly properties, old masters, diamonds, 
rare vintages, Queen Anne plate (why Queen Anne only *), 
Sheraton sideboards, timber, libraries of books (of what 
else should libraries consist ?), advowsons (well, they will 
not trouble the poor man long), agricultural produce, 
racing stock, growing crops, fisheries, furniture, cooking 
utensils, ete. etc., for nothing comes amiss to him and, what 
is more, he knows precisely how to deal with all.’ Nothing 
comes amiss to him—that is true enough; but in our 
limited experience an auctioneer of standing has been 
known to catalogue exquisite black Wedgwood as 
‘slate teapot and tobacco box,’ and, after detecting 
glaring errors of that kind, we are not to be imposed 
upon, even though a coal scuttle be glorified into a 
purdonium or salivatorium stand in the place of the 
lower-middle-class-homely-and-nasty spittoon. In fact they 
know as little as any of their neighbours and less than 
most of them. Assurance, «ws ériplex indeed, is their 
armour of offence ; and they need all of it that can be had 
as sorely as Sidrophel himself. Life, too, is becoming a 
serious matter for them. Competitors, perceiving that the 
general practitioner in auctioneering succeeds mainly by 
disguising his ignorance, and that specialists hold a 
monopoly of business requiring exact knowledge, press in 
like fat bulls of Bashan on every side, and the familiar 
method of the Dutch auction (which flourishes in at least 
one of the London fishmarkets and at every country 
market frequented by the Cheap Jack) makes the general 
practitioner’s licence ineffectual to protect him. So the 
common or garden auctioneer is driven to sad expedients 
such as one which Mr. Simms includes among the humours 
of the trade. ‘My people,’ he says, ‘ always kept in stock 
large crates full of the cheapest procurable ornaments, 
used for the purpose of brightening up the dull interior of 
private houses, and realising an average of, I should say, 
two or three hundred per cent. profit.’ One set of such 
ornaments, purchased in Houndsditch at 2s, 9d., was 
described at a sale as ‘Parian’ and was_ knocked 
down to an old lady for five pounds. Now that is not 
humour at all but vulgar fraud and the man who sold those 
‘Parian’ jugs, if jugs they were, richly deserved to be 
poured, to keep the metaphor pure, into a_ receptacle 
vulgarly known as the stone jug. Similar in quality, 
though not equally criminal at law, are those imagiuary 
bids by which the auctioneer strives to spur the willing 
purchaser to greater expense: the only excuse for them 
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is that the bidders, having often received the offer of the 
subject of auction after the hammer has fallen upon a 
higher and hypothetical bid, know the trick that is being 
played: but the excuse is inadequate, and the knowledge 
of this petty knavery makes private persons eschew auction 
rooms and keeps down prices, especially in London, where 
dealers and brokers, practising a thousand devices to keep 
the vendor out of his money, have the game in their own 
hands. Again, and of this Mr. Simms says nothing, the 
heart of the provincial auctioneer becomes more solemn 
daily because, while the vendors must have cash for their 
goods, the purchasers insist on credit. So the auctioneer 
grows thinner and poorer, and the proportion of brass 
to gold in his watch-chain assimilates itself to the pro- 
portion of brass to modesty in his character. Finally, 
after a caution to the effect that we do not desire these lines 
to be taken quite seriously, the tricks of the trade may be 
taken as some justification for the irate bidder who, when 
the auctioneer begged him to bid ten shillings for a tele- 
scope, said he would give ten pounds for it if he could 
look through it and see his interrogator in Newgate. 


AN OLD SCHOOL-BOOK 


FENHE library was not a very large one—simply such a 

collection as is gathered together by a few generations 
of literary and professional people who care more for the 
inside of their books than for fine binding, tall copies and 
first editions. But if there were only a few treasures among 
these twelve or fourteen hundred volumes, the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were fairly repre- 
sented by ‘learning that had run in the family like an 
heirloom’; so that the ancient and modern authors arrayed 
in regiments along the shelves made a very pleasant pic- 
ture, and before long I found myself browsing among the 
older books, noting title-pages, dates and book-plates, and 
enjoying the engravings, head-pieces, and tail-pieces with 
the zest of a child. As I replaced a fine old copy of 
Gwillim’s Heraldry—a book always associated in my mind 
with the Sunday morning studies of Sir Hildebrand 
Osbaldistone — a shabby little volume that had fallen down 
It had been 
hidden there for many years, and was as unfamiliar to its 
owner as to myself. Its history was unknown, for the fly- 


behind its big brethren made its appearance. 


leaf that had probably contained the names of its former 
possessors was missing. 

The disreputable little volume, an old school-book, 
with its cover sadly scarred and marked, must have 
led a charmed life for the last two hundred and _ forty 
years or so. In its original brown leather binding, a 
small octavo of about three hundred pages, it is attrac- 
‘A world of 
things obvious to the senses drawn in pictures.’ The 


tively called, ‘Orbis sensualium pictus’ : 


name of the bookseller or publisher is not given. It contains 
as many as a hundred and fifty curious little woodcuts re- 
presenting natural and artificial objects of all kinds, with 
their several parts numbered, and a double column of 
Latin and English on the opposite page, gives the names 
and sometimes the uses of them. The author’s preface 
describes it as a ‘ Picture and Nomenclature of all the 
chief things in the world, and of men’s Actions in their 
way of living! Which, that you, good Masters, may not 
be loth to run over with your Scholars, I will tell you in 


The book, 
says the author, will ‘do a good service in taking (espe- 
cially flickering) wits and preparing them for deeper 
studies.’ It will ‘ afford a devise for learning to read more 
easily than hitherto,’ the author laying great stress on his 
pictorial alphabet; it will ‘serve for the perfect learning 
of the whole English tongue, and that from the bottom; 


short what good you may expect from it.’ 
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thence a new benefit cometh, the more ready and pleasant 
learning of the Latin tongue.’ Finally, as ‘something 
remaineth to be said touching the more cheerful use of the 
Book,’ its further advantages are pointed out; but the 
little Puritan schoolboy the original owner, who had 
thumbed it and wept over it in the time of the Common- 
wealth! That boy evidently seems to have read none of 
all this, for these pages are much cleaner than the others. 

Next comes the preface of ‘the Translator to all 
judicious and industrious Schoolmasters.’ 
that the book has been translated by him from the 
High Dutch of the ‘well-deserving Author, Mr. John 
(ommenius,’ whose works, excellent as they are, he 
thinks not perfectly suited to children of tender 
years. ‘A Schoolmaster had need to bend his wits 
to come within the compass of a childe’s capacity of six or 
seven years of age (seeing we now have such commonly 
brought to our Grammar Schools to learn the Latin 
Tongue). With this object the book in question had been 
written and translated, the translator stating his theory of 
education with a good deal of sense, and giving us gliinpses 


He explains 


of a conscientious and kind-hearted man. He concludes 
with a prayer that his work and that of his fellow school- 
masters may be blessed, and he subscribes himself ‘ ready 
to serve you, as I truly love and honour you, and labour 
willingly in the same profession with you, Charles Hoole.’ 
He dates ‘ from my school in Lothbury, London, Jan. 25, 
1058.’ Then follows a commendatory puff of the book, 
headed, ‘The judgement of Mr. Hezekiah Woodward, 
sometimes an eminent schoolmaster in London, touching a 
work of this nature.” Never, perhaps, was a simple little 
book presented to the world with a more elaborate flourish 
ftrumpets. As for the worthy Charles Hoole, he 
was in his way a notable man. Born at Wakefield in 
1610, after leaving Lincoln College, Oxford, he took holy 
o:ders and became master of the school at Rotherham. At 
the beginning of the Civil War he came to London and 
established a private school of his own at Lothbury. At 
the Restoration he was made a Prebendary of Lincoln, and 
received the living of Stock, in Essex, where he died six 
years afterwards. His sympathies were probably with the 
Royalists, but he seems to have kept his unpopular views 
t> himself during his life in Lothbury. 
a; the preface says ; ‘let us come to the thing itself.’ 

And ‘ the thing itself,’ the book, is a delightful store- 
house of seventeenth-century manners and customs and 


‘But enough,’ 


ileas. To be sure, it is on rather a small scale, for 
none of the woodcuts are more than 2} inches long by 1} 
liches broad ; but it covers, after its fashion, the whole of 
the then known field of human knowledge, or of such 
elements of knowledge as can be learned by children. It 
begins with the pictorial alphabet of Mr. John Commenius, 
in which not only the letters, but their sounds also, are 
taught, in Latin and English, by the natural cries of birds 
and beasts. Thus, ‘the goose gaggleth, ga, ga;’ and ‘ the 
serpent hisseth, si, si. After these preliminaries, the 
author at once plunges in medias res, and justifies his claim 
to have produced ‘a_ little Encyclopedia from which 
nothing very necessary, or of great concernment, is 
omitted.’ First come pictorial representations of the four 
elements, earth, air, fire, and water, so that the learner 
may know stars, clouds, flames, and rivers when he sees 
them. Of the fruits of the earth it is stated that ‘a field 
yieldeth corn and pot-herbs. Mushroms, strawberries, 
inyrtle trees, come up in woods. Metals, stones, and 
minerals grow under the earth.’ As to precious stones, 
‘pearls and unions grow in shell-fish ; corals ina sea shrub ; 
amber is gathered from the sea; glass is like chrystal.’ 
lhe pages that relate to birds are defective. ‘The 
little boy liked them, and has worn them out; but 
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enough remains to show that bats are included among 
‘tame foul,’ and that ‘ the kingfisher maketh her nest in 
the sea.’ Quadrupeds come next, and we learn that 
‘pigs have bristles, but not horns ;’ and that of ‘ cattle 
that have horns,’ ‘the unicorn hath but one, but that a 
precious one. Fish are treated less humourously, and 
we pass to the consideration of man. A primitive attempt 
at phrenology is made when the author speaks of the 
‘outward and inward senses,’ the common sense, the 
Phantasy, and the memory occupying respectively the 
forepart, the crown, and the hinder part of the head in the 
drawing of the brain. The normal man having been 
described, the subject is completed by an account of 
‘ Deformed and Monstrous People ’~‘ the huge gyant, the 
little dwarf, one with two bodies, one with two heads, and 
such like monsters.’ Among these are reckoned ‘ the jolt- 
headed, the great-nosed,’ and so forth. And very charming 
The little 
scholar, if he failed to recognise the ‘ jolt-headed ’ in the 
street, would know at a glance ‘one with two bodies.’ 
‘We have seen man, says the book, ‘now let us go on 


are the drawings of these unlucky people. 


to man’s living, and to handycraft trades, which tend to 
it.’ Gardening and farming come first, with the remark 
that, ‘ tillage of ground and keeping cattle was in old times 
the care of kings and noblemen; at this day only of 
the meanest sort of people.’ Grazing, grinding, bread- 
baking, fishing, fowling, hunting, brewing, ‘ butchery,’ 
and cookery follow. These processes naturally culminate 
in a feast, which is described, each person and object being 
duly numbered in the woodcut. Succeeding pages explain 
in a concise manner, the arts of the weaver, the tailor, the 
shoemaker, the blacksmith, the carpenter, and other 
craftsmen. The queer and insanitary house described 
further on is a curious compound of Roman, Dutch, and old 
English. Its one bedroom is of the most comfortless kind 
The various processes of the bath, as depicted in the wood- 
cut, are enough to repel any schoolboy. For instance, 
‘the bath-keeper, by applying cupping glasses, draweth the 
blood betwixt the skin and the flesh, which he wipeth away 
Similarly the barber, after combing his 
customer with a comb, ‘curleth him with a crisping 
iron, and ‘sometimes cutteth a vein with a penknife, 
However, ‘ the chirurgeon 
cureth wounds, and thus reduces the dangers of the bath 


with a spung. 


when the blood spurteth out.’ 


The diferent methods of locomotion 
The traveller, a pedestrian, ‘beareth 
on his shoulder a budget,’ and is cautioned against 


and the easy shave. 
are next described. 


‘bywaies,) which ‘lead men aside with uneven places.’ 
After speaking of wagons and carriages, the author adds, 
‘lest he that is to pass over a river be all wet, bridges 
were invented for carriages, and foot-bridges for foot-men.’ 
This leads to boats and ships, and a well-thumbed woodcut 
of a ‘ship-wrack,’ very minutely explained. 

The author now turns his attention to literature and 
morals, explains the making of paper and books, and the 
processes of writing and printing, and passes to more 
ambitious subjects. Philosophers he divides into the 
natural and supernatural, stating correctly enough the 
difference between physics and metaphysics, though the 
drawing of the two representative sages necessarily fails 
to convey the distinction. Astronomy and moral philosophy 
occupy two pages; then come personifications of abstract 
virtues, and disquisitions on parental and _ filial duty. 
To these succeed political and military matters, amuse- 
ments, and finally brief accounts of Judaism, Christianity 
and ‘Mahometism.’ Decidedly brutal illustrations of the 
block, the gallows, the pillory, the stake, the wheel, and 
the whipping-post supply an assemblage of terrors caleu- 
lated to incline a boy to virtue for the rest of his life. 
Further on, we come to boys’ games, such as balls, tops 
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and a ‘merry-trotter, which seems to have been only an 
ordinary swing. A few pages on religion and a little 
moral advice conclude this entertaining, and perhaps rare, 


little book. 


BY ORDER OF THE EMPRESS 
A DOCUMENT IN NINE NUMBERS 
BY K. GENT, M. BENSON, AND E. F. BENSON 
IX.—BY M, BENSON 


TYNHE stranger did not appear at breakfast the next 

day, but Dr. Smartley’s report of him was most 
encouraging. As a tired man should, he had slept the 
clock round, and on awakening had sent a message of 
grateful thanks to his host, with apologies for his intrusion. 
Neither was Lady Maud in the drawing-room when the 
Empress came in, and, after waiting a moment or two, 
they proceeded to the dining-room without her. But they 
had not been seated more than a few minutes when she 
appeared holding in her hands a poor little sparrow, with 
its legs tied together. 

‘See,’ she cried, ‘is it not horrible? I saw one of those 
boys in the Via Magnone swinging this by a string. 
People are so foolish: they give them money and let the 
bird go. Personally I boxed his ears and he dropped it 
and ran away. The brute, the beast! Dr. Smartley, I 
am afraid both its legs are broken. Piease see if anything 
can be done.’ 

Dr. Smartley took the poor thing very tenderly in his 
hands, and left the room. 

‘Dear Lady Maud,’ said the Empress, ‘ you are the best 
and kindest of women. Dr. Smartley will do all that can 
be done. You are hot and tired, my dear, with being out 
in the sun. There, there, sit next to me.’ 

Lady Maud, still white and trembling, took the chair 
next the Empress, which had been laid for the stranger in 
case he should come down, by the Empress’s commands, 
and in a few minutes Dr. Smartley returned. 

‘No, it was no use, he said, ‘so I killed it painlessly. 
Thank you, Lady Maud, for your brave act.’ 

Every one was surprised and touched at what she had 
done. They had thought she was cold and hard, but it 
seemed that her heart was tender still. She was not seen 
again that afternoon, and at dinner she appeared to be her 
old self again. Yet those who know her best say, as the 
Empress said, that she is the kindest of women. 

After lunch Sir Edward had gone to see the unexpected 
arrival of the night before, and with his usual courtesy and 
good breeding he made him at once feel that he was a 
guest, anda welcome one. He spent an hour that after- 
noon in showing him the house, and they met the rest of 
the party at tea, The stranger was English to all appear- 
ance, though he spoke with the slightest foreign accent, 
and seemed in every way a well-bred and cultivated man. 
He appeared at dinner, though he had no dress clothes, 
but seemed so unconscious of their absence that every one 
else was unconscious of it too. He learned that they were 
in the habit of telling stories after dinner, and towards the 
end of the meal he said to the Empress, by whose side he 
was sitting, 

‘I should think it a great honour and privilege if your 
Majesty would allow me to contribute my story to-night. 
And then leaving behind me thanks and gratitude but 
nothing more, I shall go away, and you will not see me 
again.’ 


Anything out of the way was always dear to the Empress, 
and accordingly when the party had seated themselves in 
the loggia, the stranger got up, and began to tell them 
about himself, 
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This man stood to speak, leaning on the rails with his 
back to the pool, and behind him spread out the beautiful 
city. 


‘| was the only son of my father,’ he said, ‘and there was 
nothing else in this world that he loved, and he was rich . 
and there was nothing he would not give me if I wished 
it. I was very happy and I loved my father. But when 
I was eighteen another love stole into my heart and filled 
it so that there was nothing else I desired in heaven or 
earth. 

‘My father was a Greek. I was born in England, but 
we were living in Athens. The Sirocco had blown all one 
day and the world was parched. In the evening the wind 
changed and there was a soft breeze from the sea; and | 
went out through the scorching town. And as I turned a 
corner a window opened of the house above me, and a girl 
came on to the balcony and looked down. 

‘Then I knew what heaven meant for me. So I went 
to my father and told him that I must marry this girl, 
There was nothing he would not have done for me. He 
found out what their name was, and obtained au introduc- 
tion to the family, and I wooed her, and she seemed to 
love me ; the marriage was arranged. 

‘When the marriage morning came, she did not come, 
I waited in the church and I heard some one say she must 
be ill. Still I waited and I heard the whisper, “She is 
gone.” 

‘Then I saw my father hurrying up to me, looking very 
pale, and he said, ‘Come home, come with me.” When 
we were at home he told me that she had gone away with 
amanIknew. An old servant confessed to having been 
privy to a secret marriage. 

‘I cursed the girl; I cursed the man, and the day when 
I was born. 

‘My father tried all he could with me. He wanted me 
to go abroad, and would have come with me, I would not 
go. 

‘There was a fast set of men who gambled and drank, 
Uknew one of them; he had been my friend when we 
were boys—I went with him now and I found that in 
excitement I could forget. 

‘Most of us were young or middle-aged, but there was 
one man who was old, he had white hair. He often won 
When he lost heavily or won largely he would laugh. 

‘One day he lost steadily for a long time. He laughed 
and doubled his stake. Nine times he won and more than 
compensated his loss, again he laughed. I was not looking 
at him, but at my record of gain and loss, Then there 
was a sudden horror of deep silence in place of the laughter, 
and some coins fell and lay on the ground with loud 
clatter. I turned quickly; he was sitting by my side and 
I saw the dead laughing face. 

‘The horror seized me so overwhelmingly that I got up 
and went out of the club and never came back. 

‘For a long time after that I never closed my eyes at 
night but I saw the head flung back to laugh, the white 
beard stiffly pointing, and the helpless hand from which 
the money had fallen. 

‘There was nothing I feared like death. I stayed no 
longer in the city. I went out to a quiet country place 
and lived in a cottage with a peasant and his wife. 
These were strong, healthy people, and they had one 
beautiful child about four years old. 

‘I felt I was not likely to meet death here, and I 
stayed, 

‘One morning when I came down the woman told me 
her child was ailing. It lay feverish, 

‘She went to fetch a doctor. He came out of the 
house looking grave. Twice he came again before night 
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and left the child better at six o’clock, But when twilight 
was falling it died. When the mother saw that it was 
dying with a loud cry she took it in her arms and kissed 
it. Next morning she was ill. I left the home. In the 
evening, as I heard, she died. 

‘] had seen death dragging these out of the world. It 
seemed to me that death was the strongest power in the 
universe, stretching out of darkness a hand that hrought 
all it touched to nothingness. 

‘] began to pray—all my prayer was, “ Lord, deliver me 
from death.” 

‘I hoped that at any rate when the time came that I 
must die I should be an old man with clouded faculties, 
or should not know that I was dying. 

‘Il began to travel always praying my one prayer; | 
went for the sake of moving about and always changing 
the current of thought which sometimes exercised a kind 
of fascination over me so that I had to gaze at what I feared. 

‘I cannot tell you of all the places I went to. I will 
tell you only of those where anything happened which 
had a great effect on my life. 

‘I was at Monte Carlo. I had seen in the gold room a 
young man who had lost persistently. He had nothing 
finally and was given his journey money home. He 
gambled that away. Then he went out into the garden. 

‘I went out a little while afterwards, and saw a short 
way off some people pass quickly along carrying a heavy 
thing. ‘The man had shot himself. He had found some- 
thing stronger than death. 

‘I stood in a cemetery near London one bleak March 
day. A burial was going on. The coffin was so small 
that the one mourner, a woman, had carried it in her 
arms. When the grave had been filled in she stood there, 
looking at it with intense yearning, but without a tear, 

‘I was close by; I could not help speaking to her. 

‘« Was that your child?” I said. 

‘« My only child.” 

‘« Ah,” I said, “death is terrible.” 

‘«“ No,” she answered, “she is not dead; she is with 
She will not 
She can never know sin or sorrow, Certainly 
Christ carries such a little lamb in his arms.” 


Jesus. She suffered much when she was ill. 


cry again. 


‘I went away. She would comfort herself; for her 
there was something stronger than death. 

‘I was in Russia when Harpoia died on the scaffold. 
He had killed many people in his time. 
he had escaped from prison. 


More than once 
He could have escaped 
again, but would not. A girl was with him on the scaffold. 
He said a prayer and then said good-bye to her, and they 
smiled. Then, commending his soul to God, he died. 

‘What had shown him that there was something stronger 
than death ? 

‘I was taking a walking tour in France, I passed through 
a village towards evening. 
crucifix, 


Outside there was a great 
I looked at the dying figure and wondered how 
He felt about it. Then I said, “Lord Jesus, teach me what 
is stronger than death,” 

‘Almost as I said this my past life rose before me. Then 
~—Ihardly know how to show you what I mean—sin 
seemed to seize me. It shook me like an illness which 
writhes and convulses the bodily frame. It tore me as the 
soul must be torn from the body at death. Then I fell 
into thick darkness and hell. 1 was cut off for ever; yet 
in hell I said, “ Thou art here, show me what is stronger 
than this,” | 

‘Then I seemed to stand before a judge, and such 
terror I felt that I should have died if I had not been 
dead already—and my sins stood on one side, as if in 
bodily shape. And so terrible they were to look at that 
I could not look, and I cried, “ Yet Thou art here.” 
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‘And I cried again: “ Is there no one to plead for me?” 
Then clouds began to hide the scene, and as they passed 
away some one said, “There is your advocate,’ and I saw 
my judge was pleading for me. And in the knowledge 
that I was saved peace flooded in upon me as a river and I 
fell asleep. 

‘In my dreams I stood with Christ in the river, and 
when I woke the dew was on my head, for il was night 
and I was sleeping on the steps of the Cross, All the 
agony was gone for me; and I could not fear death any 
more for I had died and been born again in Christ.’ 

He stopped for a minute or two here. 

‘This new man, whom I was and now am, had different 
desires from that other man I once was. More than all, 
I had a desire for brotherhood. I travelled about to 
different churches and communions to see whom I could 
join. Many were out of the question because they held 
certain ceremonies to be necessary. I, who had been born 
again at the foot of the Cross and baptised with dew for a 
sign, could not be bound to baptism at the font. 

‘At last I found one body which dispenses with all 
ceremony, and preaches only free Salvation. I joined the 
Salvation Army. I went to the college and was trained 
One of my superiors said that spiritual pride 
was becoming my snare. I do not know. I have found 
nothing in myself of which it is possible to be proud. 
But they told me that I was not to speak with my own 
mouth to save souls, but that I must stand by Temple Bar 
day after day for a month, and give the War-Cry to 
whoever would take it. When I was doing this one day, 
a brother officer came to me and told me to go at once to 
the barracks, 


as an officer. 


‘When I got there I was asked, “ Can you speak Italian 
and French?” 

‘I had been well educated and said “ Yes.” 

‘They gave me enough money to take me to Paris and 
said, ‘Then you must preach there and to all the great 
cities on the way into Italy. At each place you must ask 
for enough money to take you to the next. Then preach 
in the great towns throughout Italy.” 

‘I started that afternoon and have done as they said, 
but I have not finished yet. 

‘When I come toa great town I go into the most public 
place. 

‘And when it is hot and parching I cry, “ Ho, every one 
that thirsteth, come ye to the water,” and when they come 
near I tell them of the well of water springing up into 
everlasting life. 

‘And if it rains and the wind blows I say, “ A man shall 
be for a hiding-place for the tempest and a covert from 
storm and from rain.” 

‘And ifit grows dark while Il am giving the Master's 
message I say, “I am the Light of the World.” 

‘And in this way through me he has brought many 
souls to salvation. 

‘But I ery to the sinners who are sinning wilfully and 
say, “ Fear, the pit and the snare are upon thee ;” and so, 
too, many have come to ask how they may be saved from 
the Winepress of the Wrath. 

‘In many places they have pursued me with shouts, 
sometimes with stones, out of the city. 

‘Here it was told me that there was something to do 
which I had hitherto overlooked. 

‘So when people were going into the theatre of an 
evening I went in too, I sat for a long while still. I 
noticed many faces intently fixed on the stage. Some of 
worldly men and women, who looked with more or less 
indifference, some young faces which looked with callous 
eagerness. Some brutal faces which desired the knowledge 
of evil; to whom it was the only stimulant to emotion 
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But more than all I noticed the innocent face of a young 
girl. “Even fear is blessed,” I thought, “if it drives the 
lamb back to the fold.” As the evening went on all grew 
more intent. In the lying invention of the play a murder 
was committed on the stage. The lights were turned 
down, the murderer had struck the blow, we heard a short 
low sob, and then followed an intense silence. 

‘Then I stood up and cried with a loud voice, “ And 
without are murderers and idolaters and liars.” Then 
there was an uproar, some people screamed, the lights 
were hastily turned up. I saw that the girl had fainted. 

‘Then I said, “ All this is a lie,’ and I stood up and 
would have shown them the way of salvation. But they 
turned me out and shouted against me, and some men and 
boys began to throw stones at me. 

‘Then it came to me, “If they persecute you in one 
city, flee ye into another,” and I fled and they pursued 
and many times the stones struck me. 

‘The people were almost upon me when I turned the 
corner there below and saw the walls stretching up the 
road. I knew that my only escape lay across the walls. 
So I put my hands on the top and jumped up and fell on 
the other side into the garden where you found me.’ 

He paused again for a moment and then turned to his 
host. 

‘ This is the first message, “ Whosoever shall give a cup 
of cold water to a disciple shall in no wise lose his reward.”’ 
You have given me more than that. 

‘ But I should reward you ill if I did not give to you and 
to all here this warning. Then I can stay here no more, 
because for this only I am sent.’ And he looked at them 
all and with a loud voice cried out : 

‘Oh, generation of vipers, who shall warn you to flee 
from the wrath to come ? ’ 

Then he turned, and without other farewell walked 
down the path and out of the gate, while no one spoke. 


THE WINTER ACADEMY 


FPNHE new departure taken by the Royal Academy for 

its winter exhibition is strange and singular. The 
Academy has desired to play a new card, and has played 
it not very well. We refer, of course, to Gallery No. 2, 
which is filled with paintings by French masters; but 
these paintings have not been well selected or well 
arranged. The admixture in one room of such people 
as Delaroche, Delacroix, Millet, Poussin, Fromentin, 
Meissonier, David, Ingres and the lamented Bastien— 
such a mixture is, from every possible point of view, 
of the most deplorable kind. Such an_ exhibition 
is, no doubt, supposed to represent French art, 
and also without doubt the idea was that room for 
the representation of French art should be hospitably 
offered by the Royal Academy, the accredited artistic 
organ of Great Britain. An idea most charming, and a 
blunder most disastrous. It would indeed be difficult to 
find words strong enough, without being too strong, in 
which to describe the extraordinary series of oddities 
found in the French room. ‘The things are badly 
chosen, badly arranged, badly placed, badly hung. For 
instance, a very characteristic Millet, which is not, how 
ever, a very fine specimen, is hung between a good 
Corot and a Delacroix, of which the only real interest 
is that it marks the beginning of the romanticist move- 
ment; in short, the whole arrangement of this room is to 
be, without hesitation, thoroughly condemned. 

As to the pictures which one ordinarily expects, there 
are many which attract and repay attention. ‘There are 
Turners of great interest, there are Claudes, there are Gains- 
boroughs, there are Reynoldses, which at once catch the eye, 
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and there are Constables which no student can possibly 
pass without very serious consideration as to the method of 
Constable's work. As concerns portraiture, there are two 
things as to which no praise can be exaggerated. We refer 
to Holbein’s portrait of Sir Thomas More, in which that 
great gentleman lives his whole life from the cradle to 
the grave in the moments which you give to looking at 
the picture, and to the portrait of Paganini by Delacroix, 
in which the stress, the sorrow, and even the despair of 
that wondrous musician’s soul leap to the eyes. Paganini 
has been much written about. All kinds of absurd stories 
have been told about him; the one thing as to which 
there is no doubt is that he was one of those to whom 
suffering was a daily companion. For the rest he had one 
great consolation, he had in him the very body and soul 
of music, he could express it, he did express it, and the 
portrait shows with irresistible force the suffering and the 
triumph. ‘The true power of portraiture is shown in such 
an instinct, understanding, expression as Delacroix has 
given of the great fiddler. The painter’s business is to 
comprehend the man who sits to him in his inward com- 
plexion as well as in his mere outward seeming. The bare 
reproduction of lineaments tends to signboard work. That 
kind of work has been done, is done, by painters of name 
and repute. But this is not painting in its highest sense. 
Of painting which does, in portraiture alone, reach to 
the highest possibility we know of, there are not a 
few examples, many of them already known by previous 
exhibition, in the Winter Exhibition at the Royal Academy, 
So far there is no reasonable complaint to be made. There 
are pictures, both portraits and landscapes, which it will 
be worth while to go again and again to see. What may 
be and must be complained of is that a new departure 
undertaken by so responsible a body should be so ill- 
conceived, so ill-ordered in every way as is the exposition 
of the French school. 


THE THEATRES 


[' is not aiways that a successful novel makes a good 
play, but Mr. Anthony Hope's story, The Prisoner 
of Zenda, as adapted by Mr. Edward Rose for the St. 
James's Theatre, is, in its way, quite the equal of the 
novel. The dramatist has wisely abstained from following 
the book too closely, and he has been very moderate in 
the use he has made of Mr. Hope’s dialogue, retaining 
scarcely a line of it except indeed some of old Colonel 
Sapt’s utterances. Mr. Rose has of course retained all 
the striking situations of the novel, taking however 
advantage of a mere suggestion in Mr. Hope's book 
as to the origin of the extraordinary resemblance which 
forms the basis of the plot of the play. He has written 
a strong prologue which takes place in London in 
1733, and shows us how Gilbert, Earl of Rassendyll, un- 
expectedly returning from Ireland to his London mansion, 
finds his young wife absent. His suspicions as to her con- 
stancy are soon confirmed, and he discovers that she has 
yielded to the fascinations of the handsome and reckless 
Prince Rudolf, known, from the colour of his hair, as the 
Red Elphbergh. His Highness’s father is King of Ruri- 
tania, and the young gentleman is at the Court of 5t. 
James’s on a diplomatic mission. The treacherous friend 
who waras the Earl of the ill-conduct of his Countess, 
is Rudolf’s cousin, Duke Wolfgang, called the Black 
Elphberg, who has secret designs upon the crown. 
Whilst the Earl and Wolfgang are talking, the Prince 
enters accompanied by the Countess and the hidden 
listeners overhear the lady confess that her position 
cannot long be concealed from the world. On this the 
Karl springs forward and a duel ensues, the Prince being 
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wounded just as he receives the news that the throne of 
Ruritania is vacant. The character of the Earl is sustained 
by Mr. Charles Glenney in an exceptionally vigorous 
manner. Mr. George Alexander plays the Prince and 
Mr. Herbert Waring is the courtier. 
After the prologue the play proceeds very much on 
the lines of the novel. A hundred and sixty years have 
elapsed, and the curtain rises for the first Act on a 
glade in the forest of Zenda, a scene of uncommon 
beauty, in which the sun is seen to be constantly 
changing the autumn foliage as the Act proceeds, 
It is the eve of the coronation of Rudolf V., but 
the reckless young prince refuses to be drawn from 
his roystering companions, even on the faithful old Sapt 
assuring him that he will lose his throne unless he reaches 
Strelsau, the capital, that night to be in time for the cere- 
mony on the morrow. The treacherous Black Michael, 
Rudolf’s half-brother, now drugs the final bottle of wine 
which the Prince is about to drink. This leads up to an 
The Prince, represented by Mr. 
As he 


mischievous 


excellent dénouement. 
(George Alexander, falls senseless upon the stage. 
does so, from the other side of the scene, the young 
Englishman, Rudolf Rassendyll, appears. Needless to say 
that this part is doubled by Mr. Alexander, who is to be 
congratulated upon the clever and imperceptible manner 
in which he effects the change. From this point, the 
story of Mr. Anthony Hope’s romance is followed with 
only such modifications as are absolutely necessary for 
stage purposes. Mr. George Alexander the 
character of Rassendyll with a strong dash of the chivalry 
of our old friend D’Artagnan, and plays thoughout with 
unusual spirit modified in some scenes with effective 
touches of light comedy. The acting throughout is remark- 
Mr. W. H. Vernon makes a 


invests 


ably smooth and efficient. 
good sketch of the stalwart old 
Herbert Waring is sullen enough as Black Michael. 


soldier Sapt, Mr. 


Mr. Laurence Cautley is a capital Hentzan, and Mr. Allan 
Aynesworth is very amusing as the gossip, Bertram 
Bertrand. Miss Evelyn Millard plays the part of the 
noble-minded Princess Flavia, and Miss Lily Hanbury has 
rarely acted better than she does as Antoinette’de Maubai, 
the lady who helps Rassendyll in his numerous heroic 
From the scenic point of view, The Prisoner of 
Znda at the St. James’s Theatre is remarkably fine. 

There can be no doubt as to the genuineness of the 
demonstrations which take place at the close of every 
Act of Mr. Wilson Barrett's new play, The Sign of the Cross, 
produced last Saturday at the Lyric Theatre. They seem, 
however, to emanate rather from delight at the return of 
& more picturesque class of drama than that which has 
been prominent of late than, as some of the younger 
critics seem to hope, any desire to see the Censor of Plays 
abolished or to witness even bolder ventures into the 
realms of what has been hitherto prohibited. Although 
the ery among the ‘young gentlemen’ is now for passion 
plays, even for Bovio’s Christus and for Emperor and 
Galilean, and other forbidden works, the production of 
Which would inevitably end in scandal and consequent 
reaction, we feel certain that so far as the general public 
is concerned, Mr. Wilson Barrett has been wise in not 
attempting to introduce into his piece even those saints 
whose names are immortalised in the death-roll of the 
early martyrology. It is perhaps to be regretted that he 
has cast his play in the form of a melodrama instead of 
attempting to lift it into the more lofty regious of tragedy, 
but, on the other hand, had he done so, possibly his 
ambition might have o’erleapt itself. As it is, he has won 
the admiration of the larger public which is undoubtedly 
more apt to be attracted by exciting scenes and those 
alternated contrasts of serious and comical interest which 


adventures. 
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are indispensable to plays of this description. Fortunately, 
however, the theme is treated with reverence, and in 
several scenes the action rises to grandeur. This is par- 
ticularly the case in the climax of the second Act in 
which the worshipping Christians are dispersed by Nero’s 
soldiers. The play has the merit of riveting the attention 
of the audience, and there is no misunderstanding the 
significance of the frequent outbursts of applause which 
greet those numerous speeches into which certain telling 
lines have been judiciously woven. There is one scene, 
however, which cannot be too severely condemned. In 
the third Act the Christian lad Stephanus is tortured 
almost in the presence of the audience with an accompani- 
ment of shrieks, groans and horribly significant sounds 
issuing from the adjacent torture-chamber. Ne coram 
populo, and the wonder is that this scene was passed 
by the Examiner of plays. Mr. Barrett, as the 
hero Marcus, acts with a reticence and dignity he has 
never before displayed. Miss Maud Jeffries acts the 
martyr heroine with much sweetness, Miss Wright as the 
Christian lad Stephanus plays a boy’s part better than 
any one we have seen on the stage since the late Madame 
Trebelli. Miss Hoffman, Miss Warner and Miss Laura 
Johnson contribute greatly to the success of the play. A 
word of praise is due to Mr. Franklyn McLeay for his 
excellent rendering of the trving, but well-conceived, part 
of Nero. 

Messrs. F. C. Phillips and C. Brookfield’s version of 
Frou-Frou, 4 Woman’s Reason, is clever and amusing. It 
has, moreover, the advantage of being well acted through- 
out. The plot follows closely the lines traced by the 
author of the famous French drama, except in the last Act. 
The frivolous heroine of the English play, unlike her 
Parisian prototype, does not die of a broken heart, but, we 
are led to believe, lives happy ever after. None of the 
characters are particulary lifelike, except perhaps Captain 
Crozier, represented to the life by Mr. Charles Coghlan. 
In denying their French origin the other characters do not 
seem to have quite acclimatised themselves to their 
English surroundings. The dialogue is full of cleverness. 
Mr. Lewis Waller as the Jewish millionaire D’Acosta acts 
cleverly. A remarkable performance is that of Master 
Stewart Dawson, a young gentleman not yet in his teens, 
who plays the part of a schoolboy in a most amusing but, 
fortunately, not too obtrusive manner. Mrs. Beerbohm 
Tree in this piece offers a curious instance of an evident 
sincerity of purpose failing to convince. Never for a single 
moment does the actress merge her highly intellectual 
individuality into that of the feather-brained character she 
represents. Her Frou-Frou ‘up to date’ is a very astute 
young woman whose giddiness seems put on. In the last 
Act of the play, however, Mrs. Tree is better suited and 
acts with remarkable power and not a little genuine pathos: 
Miss Florence West is better suited and has rarely been 
seen to greater advantage. The part of Lord Bletchley is 
in reality an amusing sketch, which, however, Mr. Brook- 


field’s art converts into a highly finished portrait. 
R. D. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


FFXHE appointment to the Laureateship has passed off 

without half the storm and stress that was to have 
been looked for. Considering how many of our bards, and 
especially of the younger ones, were open or secret can- 
didates for the post, Mr. Austin may be said to have come 
off very well. There is, perhaps, a feeling of relief that 
the matter is now done with for, it may be, a generation. 
So long as the post remained unfilled or unabolished, there 
was bound to be uneasiness and discontent among the 
irritable race. And yet,why? What is the Laureateship, 
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after all, but a Household appointment? Mr. Austin has 
been made ‘ Poet Laureate to Her Majesty ’—that is the 
phrase—not Poet Laureate to the Nation. Ever since 
Wordsworth and Tennyson held the office, a certain num- 
ber of people have persisted in regarding it as the ‘ blue 
riband’ of English poetry. In fact and in essence it is 
nothing of the kind. It so happens that two great 
poets were, in succession, Poets Laureate to Her Majesty ; 
they shed lustre on the post, but they did not alter its 
character. Let us hope that the Laureateship will now be 
left in peace. It is in the hands of a very accomplished 
writer, who, we may be sure, will fulfil its duties admirably. 
If he cared to accept the office, it was well that he should 
have it. I am told, by the way, that the appointment was 
quite unexpected by him, and that he had received no 
preliminary warning of the intention to confer it upon him. 

That Canon Ainger has undertaken to prepare an edition 
of the poems of Thomas Hood is good news indeed. The 
edition is sure to be scholarly and acceptable. It has, no 
doubt, been suggested by the success of the collection of 
Hood’s humourous poems which Canon Ainger made and 
published through Macmillans iu 1893. He is to give us 
in the new work all the serious poems and a selection 
from the comic ones. That is as it should be. And we 
may trust that, when this comes to pass, the knowledge 
and popularity of Hood’s imaginative verse will be very 
considerably extended in this country. It is absurd that 
his reputation as a poet should rest, as it mainly does, 
upon The Song of the Shirt and The Bridge of Sighs. The 
Midsummer Fairies and the sonnets should have their proper 
meed of appreciation. Up to now there has been no 
standard edition of Hood's verse. Much of that verse has 
been reprinted over and over again in cheap and handy 
forms, and in 1893 Mr. Dicks published at a shilling what 
professed, 1 believe, to be Hood’s complete poetical works. 
Something more authoritative, however, was to be desi~ed 
and will now be forthcoming from Canon Ainger. 

The latest literary enterprise of Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy 
is, it would seem, a two-volume work on The Most Gorgeous 
Lady Blessington. ‘Gorgeous,’ I think, is not a very happy 
epithet for the lady, but we shall see how far Mr. Molloy 
justifies it. He promises some ‘hitherto unpublished cor- 
respondence ’—correspondence, that is to say, which did 
not find a place in Madden’s well-known Memoir of the 
Countess. It is curious how utterly the lady’s many 
novels have passed out of recognition, if not of existence. 
I doubt if even The Idler in Italyand The Idler in France 
have many readers now. On the other hand, The Conver- 
sations with Lord Byron retain their interest and value, and 
were reprinted only the other day. Lady Blessington was 
at one time a conspicuous figure in literary and artistic 
society, and Mr. Molloy has doubtless found her an attrac- 
tive subject. 

Mr. Frederick Greenwood is to be thanked for the 
article in which he reminds the reading public of the con- 
siderable literary merits of William Brighty Rands. The 
name will be new, I fancy, to most of the rising genera- 
tion ; it was not very familiar to the generation now passing 
away. Such reputation as Rands gained was gained under 
the pseudonyms of ‘ Matthew Browne,’ ‘ Henry Holbeach,’ 
and ‘ Timon Fieldmouse.’ It was as ‘Henry Holbeach ’ 
that he published his Shoemakers’ Village. As ‘ Matthew 
Browne’ he is best remembered by his Jews and Opinions, 
Chaucer's England, and Lilliput Levée. 

I see that an American writer has been representing 
Landor as the author of the two following lines— 

For I strove with none, 

For none were worth my strife— 
and yet one would have thought that the actual form and 
text of Landor’s famous quatrain was universally known. 
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Mrs. Lynn Linton, it will be seen, records in the January 
Woman at Home the exact circumstances under which 
Landor penned the epigraph. It was the outcome of a 
sleepless night, and was shown to Mrs. Linton next 
morning. ‘I remember the tears coming into my eyes, 
when I said how beautiful and pathetic I thought it. He 
smiled in his sweet, half sad way.’ 

‘Michael Field’ has interred in the pages of the 
Academy a sonnet addressed ‘to Americans’ on the subject 
of the war scare. Let me disinter the last six lines thereof; 

We joy in battle fiercely as of yore; 
At cry of a half-murdered people, brave, 
Our hearts clang at our sides: war shall not cease; 
But you, O summer travellers to our shore, 
Ly the green fields ye tread to Shakspere’s grave, 
With you for evermore there must be peace, 
The sentiment is unimpeachable; but will our Yankee 
cousins like being addressed as if they were a body of 
tourists to Stratford-on-Avon, and nothing more ? 

Mr. Gladstone's edition of Bishop Butler’s works, in two 
volumes, was practically completed before his visit to 
Biarritz, and will be published in a few days by the 
Clarendon Press. The editor has broken up Butler's 
writings into sections; he has also supplied every section 
with a heading, intended to assist the eye and the mind 
of the reader by an indication of its contents, and has 
prepared a full index to each volume and added a limited 
number of notes, explanatory and illustrative. 
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